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WHAT WE ARE FIGHTING FOR. 
| aes appears to be an impression in some quarters 


that it is undesirable at present to discuss the world 

settlement after the war. It is said to be premature— 
that word beloved of the official mind. Even if it were so, 
that does not seem a very formidable objection. It is better 
to be too soon than too late. Moreover, who knows how long 
the war will last? Britain will no doubt go on fighting to the 
end, and that, we firmly believe, will be the defeat of Nazism. 
But when will that be? No one can tell. It may be in two or 
three years. It may be next year. It may be in an even 
shorter time. One thing about it seems tome probable. When 
it does come it will come suddenly. We know that Germany 
started the war with the idea of a Blitzkrieg. That has so 
far broken down. And it does not seem likely that it can be 
put on its legs again. The alternative is a prolonged struggle 
—a war of attrition or something like it. That may last a long 
time or it may not. All depends on the German resources. 
No doubt she has made large stores, but when they are 
exhausted they will not be easily renewed. 

There is besides one element of weakness in the German 
position which did not exist in the last war. Then, the 
German Empire started with a great prestige and a long 
tradition behind it. The Hitler régime has lasted less than 
ten years. Its military successes, great as they have been, 
have been bought by the assumption of large responsibilities. 
The populations brought under the iron tyranny of the 
Gestapo and all it stands for bitterly resent their fate. Apart 
from the Vichy Government and its sordid supporters, there 
is scarcely a man, woman or child in the conquered or un- 
conquered countries who would not rejoice in a Nazi over- 
throw. In Italy the position of the dictatorship is even worse 
than in Germany. It may well happen that on the first un- 
mistakable military defeat, the whole edifice of tyranny will 
fall like a house of cards. 

For this reason alone we must not be caught napping by the 
“ outbreak of peace.” Hitler has already put forward a sketch 
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for a New Europe. Very likely before these words are in print 
he will have launched a more definite plan. The essence of his 
proposal is an offer of established security under the domina- 
tion of Germany. It is one of the symptoms that peace may 
be nearer than most of us expect that the pre-war arrogance 
of Berlin has been a good deal modified—in words. We hear 
now of suggestions that the Germans always meant to extend 
the full advantages of the Reich to other countries. They had 
no idea of monopolising trade or destroying nationality. 
Everyone is to sit under his own vine and his own fig-tree and 
reap the benefits of a German peace, while benevolent and 
self-sacrificing Nazis will put a stop to all international 
ageression. It is possible that people of short memories, 
harassed by wars and rumours of wars, may be attracted by 
this picture, especially when it is set off by the darkest back- 
ground of a grasping and ruthless Britain determined to 
snatch in her usual fashion everything she can get from her 
duped neighbours. To us the whole thing seems quite 
fantastic and we print it in our newspapers as an example of 
German incapacity to understand foreign countries. I wonder 
if we are right. At the least it would be surely wise to present 
the people of the world with a rather more precise account of 
our war aims than to say merely that we seek victory and 
mean no harm to anyone but our enemies. Even for our own 
fellow-countrymen a clearer account of what we are trying to 
obtain might be useful. I know it is said that any statement 
looking towards peace might distract us from our war-effort. 
If we were burning with hatred of our enemies and that was 
the source of our courage, it is possible that to envisage a 
peaceful Europe of which our enemies would necessarily form 
part would have a cooling effect. But that is not and I hope 
never will be our attitude. It is one of our great qualities 
that we make allowances even for those who are treating us 
most outrageously. But that does not prevent our soldiers, 
our sailors and our airmen from performing prodigies of 
valour to secure the defeat of the adversaries. On the other 
hand, we do like to know what we are doing. War is to us a 
horrible necessity and I feel sure that if those who are 
fighting so splendidly for us could feel reasonable hopes that 
the labour and the wounds were not vain and that the end 
of the fighting would bring a just and enduring peace, that would 
lighten their burden and encourage them to complete their task. 
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What then is it that we should look for? First of all we 
must discharge the obligations which we undertook at the 
beginning of the war. We then declared and have since 
repeated that our object was to put a stop to the German 
policy of aggression. In particular we pledged ourselves to 
the maintenance of Polish independence. We have since 
made it clear that we feel equally bound to liberate Czecho- 
Slovakia. It is also essential that Austria should be allowed 
to escape from German tyranny if her people wish it. Their 
desire must be ascertained by a free vote under international 
control. Naturally, Norway, Denmark, Holland and Belgium 
must be restored and the same applies in principle to the 
occupation of Abyssinia and Albania by Italy. Beyond this, 
it would be a mistake to make detailed proposals as to actual 
frontiers and the like. The governing consideration in each 
case must be to reach a settlement which will endure and 
which will be as far as possible just to all parties. France is 
a more difficult case and much must depend on the action of 
the French people. If they are still governed by the Laval 
clique, the French territorial solution will need great care. 

The liberated countries will no doubt require financial 
assistance. What form that should take cannot yet be 
decided. We do not want to get into a fresh Reparations 
muddle like that which caused so much difficulty and pro- 
duced so little advantage at the end of the last war. On the 
other hand it is impossible to leave the victims of German 
robbery and destruction to suffer without compensation. 

These matters will necessarily be settled at a Peace Con- 
ference to which all belligerents will be summoned and no one 
else. In addition to questions of restoration and compensation 
it will have to take provisional measures to remedy the wounds 
of war and in particular to prevent its renewal. The most 
important thing will be the reduction and limitation of the 
armaments of Germany, Italy and their allies (if they have 
any) to a point which will make further aggression impracti- 
cable. To what extent similar provisions can be extended to 
other nations will be a subject of later consideration. But in 
principle in this and other matters international equality so 
far as it is consistent with safety should be aimed at. 

As soon as possible after the conclusion of the Peace Con- 
ference an International Congress should be called to arrange 
a definite world settlement. The Congress will consist of the 
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belligerents, of the other European nations including Russia 
and such other neutrals in America and Asia as may be 
thought to have a vital interest in its deliberations. The task 
of the Congress will certainly be difficult and must not be 
unduly hurried. It is of the utmost importance that every 
point of view should be put forward and considered. It is also 
essential that adequate preparations should be made for the 
Congress and that the chief governments should have a clear 
view of the peace policy which they intend to pursue. 

The conclusions arrived at by the Peace Conference will no 
doubt be accepted subject to any modification which experi- 
ence has shown to be necessary. Any change would require 
the assent of all the belligerents. But the main business of the 
Congress will be the establishment of a definite and durable 
peace. That I believe to be the paramount interest of all 
nations and perhaps specially of the British Empire and the 
Dominions. Certainly no other country has more to suffer 
from war both spiritually and materially. That is to a large 
extent true even if we manage to keep out of it ourselves. A 
war, for instance, which disorganises the political and com- 
mercial systems of Continental Europe is bound to have a 
serious reaction on the British Empire. There are some 
people who seem to doubt this. The anonymous author of 
Sea Power wants us to forgo any interference in Europe 
which may lead to war on the ground that all we have to do is 
to provide for our own military safety and that can beachieved 
by our fleet. It is admitted that we ought also to have a 
powerful air force though that is thought to be of less impor- 
tance. Even apart from the air, this is strange doctrine. Have 
we really no interest in the Mediterranean and Gibraltar ? 
Is it a delusion that Egypt and the Suez Canal are essential to 
our Empire? Certainly that is not the view of Australia and 
New Zealand. Are we to ignore all our obligations to Palestine 
and Mesopotamia? If the answer is that the Fleet can do all 
that, then that seems to me mere wishful thinking, for if not, 
why have we sent a large force to oppose Graziani in Libya? 

But it is not only the Mediterranean. Who can really doubt 
that the domination of Europe by Germany must be a great 
danger to us? Our author lightly says that if the Germans 
rule Europe well that will be an advantage to us, and if not, 
doubtless the European peoples will rebel against them. 
Reasoning of that kind ignores the fundamental change that 
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has been brought about by mechanical warfare. Tyranny is 
far easier and more effective than it was. During the French 
Revolution the ploughmen and landowners of Brittany rose 
against the Government of Paris. With great gallantry they 
sustained the contest for some two years. Under modern 
conditions they could not have lasted a week. If Germany is 
allowed to consolidate her conquest of Western Europe the 
subject peoples will never throw off her yoke by themselves 
and the Nazis will then proceed to organise the resources of 
that great territory against us as a step towards the domina- 
tion of the rest of the world. 

Suppose that to be too alarmist an outlook, will anyone 
deny its possibility ? Nor is it all, for there is still the air 
menace to be considered. I cannot take it as lightly as T.124. 
He quotes figures to show how little loss of life resulted from 
air bombardment in Finland and Barcelona. Has he never 
heard of the 30,000 slain in Rotterdam? Has he never read 
of the massacres in Chapei and in Nanking? After all, 
though we have escaped lightly so far, yet our casualties are 
far from negligible. If the German night attacks on the civil 
population of London had been pursued with the same vigour 
and skill as has been shown by the R.A.F. against military 
objects in Germany, I doubt if even the complacency of 
T.124 would have survived. 

The truth is we are part of Europe and we must do our duty 
as such. The whole of our history since the Norman Conquest 
with the possible exception of Elizabeth—though even she 
was ready enough to attack Spain where she could—shows 
our rulers to have recognised this fact, sometimes wisely and 
sometimes unwisely. Everything that happens the other side 
of the Channel has its effect here and if Europe were enslaved 
we should not long be free. 

For these reasons a peace policy based on British isolation, 
whether armed as proposed in Sea Power or unarmed as 
advocated by the so-called pacifists, must be rejected. Some 
form of international organisation for peace is necessary. 
Few if any of us would be prepared to accept Hitler’s New 
Europe which simply means German domination over a more 
or less completely servile continent. Any idea that we should 
take the place of Germany as the paramount Power would be 
even more decisively turned down if anyone put it forward. 
Nor are there many who would be satisfied to drift on wishfully 
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thinking that no one would be so wicked as again to break 
the peace. 

If then there must be an international organisation, there is 
much to be said for the view that so far as it has to deal with 
social, economic and relatively non-contentious subjects it 
might be essentially non-coercive. There are some who go so 
far as to put forward the British Commonwealth as an 
example. Within limits that is sound enough. But we must 
avoid making the characteristically British mistake of 
imagining that institutions which work well with us will be 
equally successful elsewhere. It was in answer to some such 
attitude of mind that Lord Balfour agreed that the League 
of Nations would work far better if its members were British! 
To avoid all definition of the relations between the States 
which are to form part of the new organisation would be in 
effect to reproduce the Holy Alliance of Alexander the First, 
which was practically still-born. Experience has indeed shown 
that to try to bind every nation to take active military steps 
against any peace-breaker in any part of the world does not 
work. On the other hand, it is highly desirable that for all 
social and economic purposes a world organisation should 
embrace as large a number of States as possible. In health 
matters, for instance, world-wide precautions against epi- 
demics are necessary. So too with such questions as the 
control of the opium traffic and still more the regulation of 
industry. It was in dealing with these matters, where no 
question of armed intervention arose, that the League of 
Nations and the International Labour Office were most 
successful. The basis, therefore, of the new system must be 
the creation of an international authority which would 
include machinery such as exists in the International Labour 
Office, and would discharge all those activities of the League 
of Nations and its committees dealing with social, economic, 
humanitarian and educational questions. I cannot discuss 
the direction in which reforms on these subjects should pro- 
ceed but no doubt very considerable changes are needed. 
To this authority would also be entrusted the supervision of 
mandates and of treaty provisions for the protection of racial, 
linguistic and religious minorities. These matters involve 
difficult problems and though I believe that the League’s 
efforts to solve them were valuable, it is probably true that 
changes, especially of the existing machinery, will have to be 
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made. If so, that can best be done by the international 
authority itself. 

There are two other subjects which, though not part of the 
direct prevention of aggressions, are closely connected with 
it, viz. disarmament and the negotiated change of dangerous 
and unsatisfactory international conditions. Disarmament, or 
rather the reduction and limitation of armaments by general 
agreement, is vital to peace. If nations are to go on arming 
against one another—and armaments must be intended to be 
used against someone—I do not believe that any provisions 
for maintaining peace will succeed. We are all agreed that the 
present aggressor nations cannot be left in possession of means 
to renew their aggressions. I believe that it is equally true 
that in the end it will be found impossible to enforce on 
Germany and Italy regulations as to armaments not accepted 
by other nations. Immediate provisions may be and should 
be made with regard to those two countries, but they must be 
followed in due time by similar arrangements for other 
countries. Further, there is no chance of disarmament being 
accepted generally unless adequate and express guarantees of 
safety are given to the disarming nations. The same is true 
of negotiated changes of international conditions. As long 
as the atmosphere of fear rules the nations of the world they 
will all strive to keep their territory undiminished and if 
necessary to enlarge it. Unless, therefore, a sense of inter- 
national security can be created disarmament and peaceful 
change are alike unattainable and indeed even the non- 
contentious work to which I have referred will be precarious. 

Therefore some machinery to prevent aggression is an 
absolute necessity. The League machinery created with that 
purpose failed and with its failure went the dislocation of the 
whole international system. It failed because, first over 
Manchuria and later over Abyssinia, the leading members of 
the League were not prepared to exert force to stop aggression. 
To trust to any other motive as sufficient to arrest a Hitler 
or a Mussolini is reckless folly. As a fact every device for 
concentrating world opinion against Japan and Italy in 1932 
and 1935 was tried in vain. Later, every conceivable appeal 
was fruitlessly made to restrain Hitler. The only question is, 
can sufficient force be organised to prevent future aggression ? 
I believe it can, but only if the Governments of the British 
Empire and at least the other peace-loving Governments of 
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Europe are prepared to use their whole strength, moral and 
material, to operate the international machinery for the 
purpose. : 

Let me, in conclusion, sketch the machinery I have in mind. 
In the first place, I would make it part of the duty of the 
international authority to regard aggression as an inter- 
national crime and to do what it could to prevent it. But for 
the reasons given I would leave it to each country to decide 
what, in all the circumstances of each case, was the best 
course for it to take to attain the object stated. 

Next, I would have for Europe at least, and perhaps later 
for other regions, a smaller Group, in substance a committee 
of the whole international authority, which would consist of 
countries bound together in a confederation pledged to support 
one another with all their strength against any aggressor in 
Europe. No doubt must be left on this point. Those countries 
who decide to join this Group must do so with their eyes wide 
open to the obligation involved. To enable them to discharge 
this duty they must be given some measure of international 
organisation including at least a General Staff and the neces- 
sary force to back it. As Europe at present stands, it may be 
doubted if the peace-loving nations would be strong enough 
by themselves. I propose therefore that all national military 
air forces should be abolished—that, in view of modern air 
warfare, is in itself necessary—and there should be placed at 
the disposition of the European Group an international air 
force to be used for the prevention of aggression. 

One final observation must be made. What I have written 
is concerned only with machinery. It is the mere dry bones 
of a settlement. Whether it will lead to a lasting peace 
depends on whether those who work it are inspired by a 
genuine belief in the principles of Freedom, Truth and 
Justice, that is, by the Spirit of Christianity. 

CEcIL. 


FREE TRADE VERSUS FEDERAL 
UNION. 


URING the last quarter of a century statesmen the 

world over, but particularly in Europe and Great 

Britain, have been enacting measures restrictive of 
international trade. In Europe this policy has been specially 
dangerous, in view of the increase in the number of nations 
after the war of 1914-18 and the consequent extension of the 
frontiers along which commerce could be, and has been, held 
in check. It is capable of proof that these measures have 
inflicted widespread and severe distress on the Continent, and 
that this distress has been, as it were, the springboard of the 
dictators who have plunged into war. As soon as they have 
paid to valour the penalty of their misdeeds, wisdom must 
provide that the conditions which have enabled them to arise 
shall be remedied. In plain terms the world must reverse its 
policy of trade restrictions, I hope under the leadership of 
Great Britain. Thus the new economic watchword of the 
future must be freedom. 

If, to begin with, we attend to the Continent of Europe, 
we cannot do better than study the report, published in May 
1935 by the League of Nations and written by Sir Frederick 
Leith-Ross, on the growth of Agrarian Protection in Europe, 
that is, on the increasing measures taken by those govern- 
ments for the restriction of food. “‘ The post-war period,” 
says the report, “ has witnessed a progressive movement to- 
wards Agricultural Protection on the part of virtually every 
country in Europe”; and the report culminates in the state- 
ment that “ there can be little doubt that Protection has 
seriously aggravated the effects of economic depression on 
the standards of living of the industrial population of Euro- 
pean countries.” The final conclusion is that “ no time must 
be lost” to reverse so unwise a policy. Needless to say, 
nothing was done, and events have taken their terrible 
course. 

Proceeding from 1935 to 1939, we find the same story fully 
illustrated by the economic policy pursued in south-eastern 
Europe, a region occupied by not far from sixty million per- 
sons and embracing the five nations of Greece, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Jugoslavia, and Hungary. Take, for example, the 
economic policy of Bulgaria as set forth in South-Eastern 
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Europe, published in April 1939 by some of our leading 
experts. In Bulgaria “ nothing can be exported without a 
licence from the Export Institute,” and when the exporter 
has succeeded in obtaining one, he must surrender a portion 
of the free exchange thus earned by him to the National Bank, 
only to receive in exchange some depreciated and controlled 
currency. ‘Imports, even of raw materials, are subject to 
heavy duties and all imports are subject to quotas. Import 
licences are distributed by the National Bank.” The report 
concludes that ‘‘ the fundamental economic problem of all 
these five countries is over-population.” The phrase “ over- 
population ” is, we may take it, a polite paraphrase for a 
country under-fed. Is it not obvious that such policies as 
these which have been rife throughout Europe are the very 
seed ground of political upheavals, themselves destructive of 
trade? 

Still keeping to the Continent of Europe but coming nearer 
to ourselves, we may remark in France a country with which, 
for many obvious reasons, we should normally conduct a 
steady and increasing trade. So far from this being the case, 
if we study those trade statistics, we shall find that from 1929 
to 1938, the last full year before the war, the trade policy both 
of ourselves and of the French Republic succeeded in reducing 
our imports from France by one quarter in value, and our 
exports to France by one third in value. A serious depletion 
of trade between two such old-established economic units 
adjacent to each other. Why did this occur? “ The restric- 
tion in trade in the past decade has not been due to any 
specific campaign by Great Britain against French goods, or 
by France against British goods, but merely to the general 
Protectionist practices of the two countries against foreign 
imports in general”? (The Economist, February 17th, 1940). 
Add to this that, even after the present war started, these 
restrictive measures were increased. Then suddenly the 
British Government realised that, in opposition to this restric- 
tive policy, Free Trade between Great Britain and France 
was the best policy after all. Accordingly, on June 16th, 
1940, the British Government declared its resolve to establish 
forthwith complete financial and economic union between the 
two countries, thus abolishing at a blow the restrictions of the 
past. Now if at a most critical hour of war Free Trade between 
two such Protectionist countries can thus be instituted, we 
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may infer its advantage in peace time too. Unhappily when 
we adopted it and announced it on June 16th, 1940, it was 
tragically too late. For the German troops had entered Paris 
two days earlier, and France was already in the throes of 
collapse. 

It was said just now that the effects of trade restriction 
have been particularly mischievous in Europe. Yet if we 
look across the Atlantic a similar tale must be told. After the 
war of 1914-18 the United States of America, abandoning 
the relatively mild Underwood Tariff of 1913 which embodied 
an average rate of duties of, say, 30 per cent., embarked upon 
a policy of trade restriction much more drastic still. There 
was the Fordney-McCumber Tariff of 1922, “ the 60 per cent. 
Tariff ” ; and on the top of this was piled the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff of 1930. This legislation, by the way, provoked a 
remarkable growth of retaliatory tariffs from abroad directed 
against the United States. Speaking on this whole subject an 
Assistant Secretary of the United States Treasury gave 
formal evidence in January 1940. “ We have a blind faith in 
our tariff against imported goods, we are gluttons for gold, 
which we cannot use and have to bury. We subsidise exports, 
penalise imports . . . so we do our bit to make the world a 
worse place for us and our democracy to live in.” The facts 
thus picturesquely stated are literally true. Between 1929 
and 1939 the United States by its policy has exposed itself 
to two colossal slumps in its industrial production, with a 
boom between, leaving that production and the national 
income also at a considerably lower level than it was ten 
years ago. Those exorbitant tariffs have produced neither 
prosperity nor stability, which would be at least some com- 
pensation for all the damage inflicted by them on international 
commerce, and thus on the happiness of the world. 

In these circumstances the Memorandum addressed by the 
United States Government to the French Republic on March 
gth, 1940, was welcome indeed. It also was too late. Never- 
theless, it seems to repudiate roundly the economic policy of 
trade restriction. It denounces all the barriers which the high 
tariffs, the regulations, and the exchange controls above men- 
tioned have imposed on international trade for so many years. 
‘‘ All these barriers,” runs the Memorandum, “ are instru- 
ments of economic war. Recent experiences have clearly 
proved their destructive results on international commerce 
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in peace time, followed by their depressive influence on the 
standard of living and the general economic welfare between 
nations, as well as their power for creating international 
hostility, animosity, and conflicts.” It adds that “ the 
methods of the procedure of international commerce must be 
reconstructed on a sound basis.” Replying to this recom- 
mendation the then French Premier, M. Reynaud, stated 
that his government agreed entirely with this programme, 
and that this policy formed part of the principles of liberty 
for which the Allies were fighting. Here, then, is an explicit 
and authoritative statement issued by the government of a 
country which is historically the most Protectionist in the 
world, explaining the dangers and the evils involved in the 
policy of trade restriction. But if all this be so, and if this 
policy has had such dire results, is it unreasonable to suggest 
that in the interests of all parties and of all peoples it should 
now be revised and reversed ? 

Turning now to ourselves, the policy of Free Trade, which 
was initially adopted in 1842 and fully completed by 1866, 
was maintained with certain not unimportant infringements 
until this decade. The result was that, whereas in 1841, 
the year before this policy was started, exports and re- 
exports were about {51 millions, these had risen in 1929 to 
£839 millions. Sir Robert Peel, who was responsible for initia- 
ting this policy, also provided by the Acts of 1819 and 1844 
that trade should be conducted on a stable basis of currency. 
These two complementary measures of Free Trade and sound 
currency made the Bill on London the money of international 
commerce, and London itself the leader of international 
affairs. A basis was also afforded for the indefinite expansion 
of the world’s trade, if only the peoples would eschew trade 
restrictions and the wars that follow them. From the year 
1930 onwards we have abandoned Free Trade, so that 
“Britain is now a fully Protectionist country” (The Economist, 
February 26th, 1938). It may be added that our exports and 
re-exports have since fallen in 1938 to {532 millions and in 
1939 to {485 millions. We are now embarked on a war for 
freedom. May we hope that in this term is included the right 
of men to trade freely with each other ? 

An examination of the evidence does not make it quite clear 
whether we who are the avowed champions of freedom include 
in that phrase the advocacy of Free Trade. The Prime Minister 
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(September 11th, 1940) has stated that under our auspices 
“the Old World and the New can join hands to rebuild the 
temple of man’s freedom.” Our Foreign Minister assures us 
that “ we shall not stop fighting till freedom for others and 
for ourselves is secured ” (July 22nd, 1940), relying, as we do, 
on “the unconquerable passion of man for freedom.” 

It is satisfactory, however, to notice that the Prime Minister 
of the Union of South Africa has explained in his broadcast 
(July 21st, 1940) that we are definitely committed to a policy 
of Free Trade. “ Intercourse between nations,” says General 
Smuts, ‘ will be free, and commerce, economics and finance 
will be free of all hampering restrictions and obstructions.” 
This is definitely the Free Trade policy. Likewise, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, speaking as Prime Minister in November 1939, 
said that “ there can be no lasting peace unless there is a full 
and constant flow of trade between the nations concerned, 
for only by increased interchange of goods and services can 
the standard of living be increased.” Again, speaking in 
January 1940, the same statesman declared explicitly on 
behalf of the Government: “one of our foremost aims will be 
the restoration of international trade, which seems to us to 
present the best opportunity for restoring in turn the standard 
of living and consuming power of the nations. That is a policy 
that we have in mind when the time comes to turn once more 
from war to peace.” It is much to be hoped that this admirable 
policy will be implemented by Britain before any other dic- 
tator or government takes it up. Otherwise we shall, indeed, 
have “‘ missed the bus.” 

There is a second hope which I may be perhaps allowed to 
express. The immense labour, which Great Britain should 
undertake in the reconstruction of her own economic policy 
and in the advocacy of that policy throughout the world at 
large, should not be diverted to those ambitious and attractive 
schemes of political reorganisation so much in favour in many 
quarters. The fullest scheme for Federal Union is that set 
forth and advocated in The Case for Federal Union. This is 
contained in a volume certified by one leading authority as 
“one of the soundest pieces of constructive reasoning > and 
as “unanswerable,” and also by another authority as com- 
prising “a million pounds’ worth of sense.” There is to be 
constituted a Union of the Free, that is to say of free nations, 
directed by a Senate and a House of Deputies, both elected by 
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all the citizens. Incidentally, Germany, Italy and Spain are 
to be excluded, as not being adequately democratic. The 
Union is to be composed of the United Kingdom and our 
Dominions and the United States, together with nine other 
European nations. Be it here mentioned that, since then, by 
a vexatious if temporary occurrence, no fewer than six of the 
nine States in question have vanished altogether, gulped down 
in the maw of the German Polyphemus. The executive power 
of the Union is to be vested in ‘‘ The Board,” a body composed 
of five persons. ‘‘ The Board shall be Commander-in-Chief of 
all the armed forces of the Union.” 

Now it is impossible to believe that such a scheme, or any- 
thing like it, will ever work well, if indeed it will ever work at 
all. The peoples who have proved themselves unqualified to 
make a success with the League of Nations are a fortiori 
incapable of doing better with the Union of the Free, which 
would be incomparably more difficult to work. Are the 
politicians of France to have their run in international 
finance? Are the Balkans competent to manage international 
legislation ? Is the United States of America, on the top of 
its local State Governments and of its central Federal Con- 
gress, to be provided with yet another Senate and another 
House of Representatives? Are the forces of Great Britain 
to be administered by an International Elective Board? And 
is it not all too certain that the Board and the Parliament of 
the Union of the Free would be the happy hunting-ground of 
all the Teutonic Trojan Horses, the Seyss-Inquarts, the 
Henleins, the Clausens, the Quislings, the Lavals, the Musserts, 
the Degrelles, and so forth, who have lured their respective 
peoples into the death-trap and torture chamber of the 
Gestapo? 

In reply to such objections as these which may be advanced 
against Federal Union, its advocates submit that these objec- 
tions only apply to a particular scheme to which they are not 
committed. They claim that at any rate something like it 
must be put in hand. For has not science in our day made all 
the world one? Is not humanity ripe for union? Are we not 
living, without knowing it, in an international age? Must 
we not, therefore, adjust our institutions forthwith to the 
new unity, or perish in the chaos produced by our own want 
of wisdom ? 

To this contention there is a brief answer, I fear. Science, 
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in arming man against nature has armed him against himself. 
So the world is less united and less international to-day than 
it has been for generations, with the consequence that there is 
at present no basis upon which to build the co-ordination of 
a world whose peoples have not yet even learnt to trade freely 
with each other. Let the nations first learn to co-operate in 
commerce without let or hindrance. Let them have their 
frontiers. But let those frontiers be free. Let the glorious 
achievement of Britain be, not the political co-ordination, but 
the economic co-operation, of mankind. 
GEorGE PEEL. 
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III. THe Locarno YEARS. 


VIII. The Sunshine of Locarno. 
pe iecien the early years of the Weimar Republic German 


statesmen were divided into Easterners and Westerners. 

That Germany could not dwell for ever in impotent 
isolation was an axiom, but should she turn towards Moscow 
or the Western capitals? Stresemann, who steered the ship 
from 1923 till his death in 1929, had no hesitation about the 
reply. By her cultural traditions Germany belonged to the 
West, and most of her people regarded the Slavs as their 
inferiors. During the war he had been a crude expansionist, 
ready for every step thought likely to lead to victory. The 
collapse of his hopes taught him that the youthful Republic 
required different methods from the Hohenzollern Empire in 
the days of its strength. Co-operation with the Western 
Powers and the League seemed the wisest course. He was 
aware that a real rapprochement was impossible without 
freely accepting the loss of Alsace and Lorraine, and he was 
prepared to pay the price. 

On January 2oth, 1925, Lord D’Abernon, our Ambassador 
at Berlin, forwarded a German Memorandum proposing a 
guarantee of existing frontiers in the West. Chamberlain 
replied that the overture was premature, and suggested that 
Germany should allay France’s fears by entering the League. 
On February 9th a more detailed German Memorandum was 
sent to Paris, proposing a pact of peace for a long term 
between England, France, Germany and Italy ; a guarantee 
by the states interested in the Rhineland of the existing 
frontier and the continuance of the demilitarisation zone ; 
and treaties of arbitration between Germany and her co- 
signatories. While unable to guarantee her eastern frontiers, 
which she desired to change, she was ready for arbitration 
treaties with Poland and Czechoslovakia. Here were the 
outlines of the future Locarno treaties, little modified by 
months of discussion. The principle was not a novelty, for in 
1922 the German Government had proposed a pact with 
France, England and Belgium, not to go to war with one 
another for a generation; but the plan was promptly 
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rejected by Poincaré, at that moment about to march into 
the Ruhr. 

With the defeat of the Bloc National the mood of France 
changed, and Chamberlain realised that if the Protocol was 
rejected we should have to put something in its place. He 
was ready to promise support to France, but knew that such 
a pledge would be vigorously opposed. Public opinion was 
intensely suspicious of any particular undertaking, he wrote 
to Lord Crewe, our Ambassador at Paris, on February 16th, 
1925; both the Liberal and Labour Parties were ready for 
a fight at the first indication that he was contemplating a 
regional pact, and the League of Nations Union disapproved 
partial arrangements. “ Yet I am firmly convinced that the 
true line of progress is to proceed from the particular to the 
general, and not, as has hitherto been embodied in Covenant 
and Protocol, to reverse the process and attempt to eliminate 
the particular by the general. A form of guarantee which is 
so general that we undertake exactly the same obligations in 
defence, shall I say, of the Polish Corridor (for which no 
British Government ever will or ever can risk the bones of a 
British Grenadier) as we extend to those international arrange- 
ments or conditions on which, as our history shows, our 
national existence depends, is a guarantee so wide and general 
that it carries no conviction whatever and gives no sense of 
security to those who are concerned in our action. If we are 
to relieve the tension of Europe in the only way in which it 
can be done, namely by relieving French fear, a more par- 
ticular and specific guarantee is in my opinion necessary.” 
A guarantee of the eastern frontiers of France and Belgium, 
he continued, would be much more practical if Germany 
joined in it. 

In the same speech of March 24th in which the Foreign 
Secretary explained to Parliament the rejection of the 
Protocol he outlined the proposals which were to lead to 
the Locarno Pact. Of the sincerity of the German approach he 
had no doubt. A bilateral guarantee of the status quo in the 
West and a renunciation of war in the East might banish 
the threatening atmosphere which had endured ever since the 
Treaty of Versailles. It was essential to such an agreement 
that Germany should enter the League and the Council on a 
footing of equality both of obligations and rights. At Birming- 
ham he spoke even more warmly of the German approach. 
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Europe was racked by fear. Alliances among the friends of 
yesterday against the enemies of yesterday would merely 
perpetuate the division of Europe into two camps. We could 
not give such a guarantee regarding every threatened frontier. 
Isolation, he further explained in the House on June 24th, 
was impossible, and general commitments extending the 
Covenant were undesirable. Here was a new opportunity, 
perhaps the last, to free Europe from the domination of fear. 
The German initiative had received a most friendly response 
from France. The plan caused no one anxiety, and even the 
preliminary exchange of views had eased the situation. Only 
if England co-operated could the plan on which the peace of 
the world depended be brought to success. 

A good deal of discussion was necessary to settle details, 
for suspicions lingered in both France and Germany. The 
election of Hindenburg as President produced a tremor of 
anxiety, and an unsuccessful demand from Berlin that the 
question of war guilt must first be settled provoked annoy- 
ance. Without the tact and perseverance of Chamberlain and 
D’Abernon the project might have been wrecked. The final 
arrangements for the conference were made when the British, 
French, Italian and Belgian Ministers met at Geneva in 
September, and Locarno was chosen to suit Mussolini’s 
convenience. The meeting opened on October 5th and the 
agreements were initialled on October 16th. A German 
attempt to raise the question of evacuation and reparations 
endangered the negotiations till it was abandoned by Strese- 
mann. The treaty was signed in London on December Ist, 
1925, in what was henceforth known as the Locarno room. 

A long letter from Chamberlain to Sir William Tyrrell, 
Permanent Under-Secretary of the Foreign Office, vividly 
describes the closing phase of the negotiations. “ The 
wonderful week is over. I have lived such days and celebrated 
such a birthday as it is given to no man to experience twice 
. . . Beyond and above all else is my sense of profound 
thankfulness for the success attained and the way in which it 
was attained, and my deep gratitude that I was allowed to 
take part in it. Next comes my wonder at the simplicity of 
it all. . . . Once the policy was accepted, each step followed 
the other as of course.” Briand took Mrs. Chamberlain’s 
hands in his and, with tears in his eyes, repeated again and 
again, “ Ah, sans lui je ne Paurais jamais tenté.” Next 
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moment Mussolini caught her hand and covered it with kisses. 
It was the supreme moment of Austen Chamberlain’s career. 
To-day the sunshine of Locarno seems merely a dim memory, 
but at the time we welcomed its rays with gratitude and 
relief. The treaty, declared the Foreign Secretary in Parlia- 
ment on November 18th, was not the end of appeasement but 
the beginning. It marked a turning-point in the history of 
Europe, perhaps in the history of the world. 

The work of the Conference was enshrined in eight treaties. 
We participated only in the guarantee of the Franco-German 
and Belgo-German frontiers against aggression, popularly 
known as the Locarno Pact, between England, France, 
Germany, Belgium and Italy. Germany, France, Belgium, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia undertook to settle all disputes 
by arbitration. England and Italy undertook no responsi- 
bilities in Eastern Europe, but France concluded treaties of 
mutual guarantee with Poland and Czechoslovakia. The 
Council of the League was to decide whether the casus federis 
arose, except when unprovoked aggression rendered immedi- 
ate action necessary. In defending his handiwork Chamber- 
lain claimed that the treaty threatened nobody and was based 
on the principle of equality, England and Italy undertaking 
the same obligations to Germany as to France and Belgium. 
All the agreements harmonised with the spirit and reinforced 
the authority of the League. The British Government 
avoided automatic belligerence as it retained the right to 
decide whether immediate danger had arisen. 

The essence of the transaction was the unforced recognition 
by Germany that Alsace and Lorraine had passed into the 
permanent keeping of France. The existing frontiers between 
France and Germany, and Belgium and Germany, were 
accepted by all three states, and were guaranteed by Great 
Britain and Italy. We bound ourselves to assist either France 
or Germany against the unprovoked aggression of the other : 
what constituted aggression was to be decided by the guaran- 
tors. The treaty had no time limit, but it contemplated the 
ultimate transfer of the responsibility for the status quo to 
the League. On paper it was the most onerous burden we ever 
assumed, for it hypothetically pledged us to intervene in 
another terrible struggle. Moreover it contained no reference 
to the reduction of armaments. France gave us no reciprocal 
guarantee against German aggression, and the Dominions 
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declined to share the burden. Yet the pact was acclaimed by 
British opinion, which realised that it rendered another 
Franco-German conflict more improbable. It had often been 
argued that the world war would have been avoided had 
Vienna and Berlin felt certain that we should intervene if 
France were attacked. This uncertainty was now removed. 
Thus the treaty obligation seemed to most Englishmen to 
diminish rather than to augment our risks, for the absence 
of such a commitment in no way ensured our neutrality. It 
was indeed almost an axiom that we should once again stand 
by France if she were attacked, in accordance with the 
principle that her overthrow would endanger our safety. 

If the acceptance of definite obligations in Western Europe 
was applauded by British opinion as a whole, the refusal to 
extend our responsibilities was equally approved. It was 
natural that Poles and Frenchmen, at that time not merely 
allies but united by a fear of what Germany might do when 
she recovered her strength, should urge us to guarantee the 
western frontier of Poland as we guaranteed the eastern 
frontiers of France and Belgium. It was equally natural that 
we should decline. In the first place Poland was farther away, 
and she meant far less to the man in the street—the ultimate 
arbiter of British policy—than France and Belgium. Secondly 
Germany was resigned to her losses in the west but not in the 
east. It is true that she signed arbitration treaties with 
Poland and Czechoslovakia and pledged herself not to attempt 
to change the Polish frontier by force; but there was no 
renunciation of claims in the treaty, and no thought of it in 
German hearts. Thirdly our armaments were too small to 
undertake extended liabilities. Our policy may be sum- 
marised in a sentence. We underwrote an accepted frontier, 
and refused to uphold one which was not agreed. Even with 
this important limitation the stabilising influence of the 
treaty was generally recognised. It was widely believed that 
the hatchet was buried at last. Painlevé, the eminent French 
statesman, once declared that the reconciliation of France 
and Germany was the corner-stone of European civilisation. 
He was right, and it seemed as if the miracle had been 
achieved, Our apprehensions had been removed by the 
surrender of the German fleet. French anxieties were relieved 
by the renunciation of Alsace-Lorraine, though Briand’s 
enthusiasm was never shared by the majority of hiscountrymen. 
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What was left to trouble the peace of Western Europe when 
Great Britain, France and Germany marched in step? 

It was a fair prospect, all the more reassuring since the 
treaty was only to become operative when Germany entered 
the League. This she desired to do, and France was at last 
willing to welcome her approach. She would have come in 
when the League was founded, as large sections of British 
and American opinion desired, had she been allowed; but 
French sentiment had been too embittered. In the closing 
months of his rule Mr. Lloyd George privately tried to open 
the door, but the French replied that it was premature. 
During the occupation of the Ruhr no German would have 
dreamed of joining a body largely dominated by France. 
Now, after the fall of Poincaré, after the withdrawal from the 
Ruhr, after the acceptance of the Dawes plan, it was possible 
to enter without loss of dignity. 

Before the outward process of reconciliation was completed 
a deplorable hitch occurred. Germany, it was well understood, 
would join on the same terms as other Great Powers, namely 
as a permanent member of the Council; and she very 
naturally took it for granted that she would enter that select 
circle alone. When, however, at a special meeting of the 
Assembly called for the entry of Germany the question came 
up in the spring of 1926, Brazil audaciously announced that 
if she were refused she would veto Germany’s election. Her 
claim was rejected, and she withdrew from the League. 
Briand favoured the addition of Poland and Chamberlain 
unwisely leaned to Spain. To cheapen membership of the 
Council at the moment of Germany’s entry by adding, as 
permanent members, states not recognised as Great Powers 
was hardly playing the game, and France’s patronage of 
Poland looked as if she desired a makeweight against the new 
German element. The difficulty, which ought never to have 
arisen, was momentarily overcome by the appointment of a 
committee to consider the whole question. British public 
opinion had shown sounder judgment than the Foreign 
Secretary. Germany postponed the final step till the Assembly 
in September, when she alone became a permanent member 
of the Council, the claims of her rivals being partially satisfied 
by the creation of a new class of semi-permanent members. 
The most memorable day in the life of the League was that 
on which Stresemann mounted the platform and Briand 
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welcomed Germany to Geneva, proclaiming with incomparable 
eloquence that both countries had had enough of military 
glory and could now co-operate in the tasks of peace. During 
a pleasant informal lunch party at Thoiry on September 17th 
the two statesmen discussed further possibilities, including 
the evacuation of the Rhineland and the Saar in return for a 
quicker flow of reparations. Had the Thoiry programme 
been carried out or the Thoiry spirit been preserved, perhaps 
Weimar Germany might have survived. 


UX ei ve Pact of Lares, 


With Germany at Geneva and the sunshine of Locarno 
overhead, Chamberlain’s ambitions for the organisation of 
peace were fulfilled. “‘ My policy in regard to the League,” 
he wrote in January 1927, “is to let it develop slowly and 
naturally, to avoid radical changes and ambitious attempts 
to recast its constitution, to pray that it may not have to 
face a great crisis until it is much more firmly established, 
but meanwhile to try to keep the four great Powers of Europe 
together, for if they are in agreement no great trouble is to 
be expected.” While the Foreign Secretary was thoroughly 
English in his cautious empiricism more adventurous minds 
were thinking out lines of advance. How could the breathing 
space following the world war be used to construct new 
barriers against another catastrophe? The idea of Locarno 
had come from Germany. The next scene was laid in America. 

Two years after the entrance of Germany into the League, 
the signing of the Pact of Paris afforded fresh evidence of the 
desire to banish the spectre of war. The schemes of 1923 and 
1924 had been scrapped, and the vacuum they attempted to 
fill remained. On April 6th, 1927, the tenth anniversary of the 
entry of the United States into the struggle, Briand proposed 
to the American people a mutual engagement to outlaw war 
for a hundred years. Since the renunciation of war as an 
instrument of national policy was already familiar from the 
Covenant and the Locarno Pact it attracted little notice, and 
indeed such a declaration of confidence and goodwill on the 
part of two old friends would have been scarcely more than 
a beau geste. Professor Murray Butler urged acceptance in a 
letter in the New York Times of April 25th, and Professor 
Shotwell of Columbia drafted an unofficial treaty to which 
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any country could adhere. Why should not all states renounce 
war, not only for a century but for ever? The Quai d’Orsay 
was not enamoured of the proposed extension, and on June 
3rd it formally suggested a treaty of peace between France 
and the United States. After a long delay, during which 
American opinion was being tested, Kellogg replied on 
December 28th proposing that all states should renounce war 
as an instrument of national policy. Briand accepted the 
invitation to join the United States in presenting a draft 
treaty after signing it themselves. The American project, 
however, so different from Briand’s original offer, aroused no 
enthusiasm among the French, who feared the weakening of 
existing obligations and deplored the absence of sanctions. 

Apprehensions were diminished by Kellogg’s formal 
declaration in an address to the American Society of Inter- 
national Lawon April 28th, 1928, that the signatories were not 
debarred from the right to defend themselves against un- 
provoked attack. Any violation of the pact, he added, would 
automatically release the other parties from their obligations 
to the treaty-breaking state. This merely stated what every- 
one took for granted, and since it is the practice of belligerents 
to assert that they are fighting in self-defence, the reservation 
reduced the renunciation of war to the level of a copy-book 
maxim. Its scope was further limited by the British reply. 
Chamberlain, who felt no enthusiasm for the plan, explained 
that he could accept no treaty which would weaken the 
Covenant and the Locarno pact. The request was made that 
the Kellogg speech, reserving the right of self-defence, should 
have the same authority as the treaty. Finally freedom of 
action was reserved “in certain regions the welfare and 
integrity of which constitute a special and vital interest for 
our peace and safety. H.M.G. have been at pains to make it 
clear in the past that interference with these regions cannot 
be suffered. Their protection against attack is to the British 
Empire a measure of self-defence.” No details of what was 
popularly described as the British Monroe Doctrine were 
given, but the reference to Egypt was clear enough. © 

The Pact signed on August 27th, 1928, aroused more interest 
in America than in Europe, where the absence of teeth was 
felt to destroy its value as a practical deterrent from war. If 
a signatory broke his pledge, was he to be restrained and his 
victim assisted? To this vital question it offered no reply. 
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England, like nearly all her co-signatories, had assumed 
obligations under the Covenant. The United States had not, 
and they displayed no desire to mix themselves up in a quarrel 
of the old world. The feeling that the pact was like an outline 
map prompted Mr. Stimson, Kellogg’s successor as Secretary 
of State, to declare in 1932, with his eye on Japan, that it 
involved consultation between the signatories if a state ran 
amok. This, however, was merely a personal opinion, and the 
pact was contemptuously ignored by Japan, Italy, Germany 
and Russia during the next few years. If ever an international 
agreement deserved the name of a scrap of paper, it was the 
Pact of Paris. The British Delegation at the Assembly of 
1929 proposed that its principle should be worked into the 
Covenant; but the discussion of the proposed amendments 
was postponed till 1930, when opposition from several 
countries led to the dropping of the plan. 

The Pact was followed a year later by the decision of the 
second Labour Government to sign the Optional Clause of 
the statute creating the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at The Hague. A few countries, including France, had 
already signed, but France had not ratified. Though important 
cases had been referred to the Court with satisfactory results, 
there was no obligation to employ its services except for states 
which voluntarily accepted them in advance. When Mac- 
Donald announced the decision to sign the Optional Clause 
in the Assembly of 1929, other states, large and small, came 
trooping in. In our own case the burden of obligation was 
diminished by the reservation of domestic and inter-Imperial 
questions. Moreover, signatories of the Optional Clause 
pledged themselves only to the submission of legal or treaty 
disputes, Since many of the most inflammable problems are 
not matters of legal interpretation, the British Government 
also acceded in 1931 to the General Act for the Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes, providing machinery for 
conciliation in cases not of a juridical character, approved by 
the League Assembly in 1928. Briand’s scheme for a European 
federation, outlined at the Assembly of 1929, provoked a good 
deal of discussion but was tacitly dropped; for the states 
and peoples had too little confidence in one another to co- 
operate in great affairs, 

G. P. Goocn. 
(To be continued.) 


NEW LIGHT ON KING LEOPOLD. 


ING LEOPOLD was not the first military commander 

who surrendered during the Blitzkrieg, but he was 
nevertheless singled out by public opinion. He had 
already been reproached for pursuing a policy of neutrality 
since 1936. After the tragedy of May 28th he was denounced 
for abandoning without justification the position of trust 
which he occupied and exposing the Allies who had answered 
his call for help to total destruction. He was even suspected 
of having purposely omitted to inform British and French 
headquarters of his decision so that the enemy might take 
full advantage of the surrender of his army. His action was 
attributed not only to faint-heartedness but to secret sympathy 
for the totalitarian régime fostered by his entourage. His picture 
appeared side by side with those of the worst fifth-columnists, 
and he was shown crouching at the feet of the triumphant dic- 
tators between Quisling and the representative of Bordeaux. 
However deplorable, these attacks could not be avoided in 
the circumstances. They would have been worse in any other 
country. They were worse in France during the few days in 
which the French Press was still allowed to make itself heard. 
Popular journalists and cartoonists must do their work from 
day to day and have neither the time nor the inclination to 
check their information. People were not scared, but they 
were exasperated by a series of unexpected reverses. It was 
the time of the “ intern the lot” campaign. Reaction soon 
followed. Gradually public opinion felt that it had been 
carried too far by the shock provoked by M. Reynaud’s speech 
of May 28th. Official declarations in London did not follow 
the lead given by Paris. The collapse of the French armies 
soon showed that their chiefs were mainly responsible for the 
defeat of the Allies in Belgium. The criticism levelled against 
the B.E.F. by M. Baudouin provoked a series of answers from 
British military experts proving that the disaster was not 
caused by the non-destruction of the famous bridge “in 
front of Maestricht ” or by the surrender of the Belgian Army, 
but by the break-through at Sedan so vividly described by 
M. Reynaud himself in his speech of May 21st, and by the 
failure of the French Command “ to withdraw ” in time “ the 
Northern Armies from Belgium,” according to the words 
used by Mr. Churchill in the House a month later. Mr. 
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Gordon Beckles, in his book Dunkirk and After, explained 
that the situation of the Belgian Army had become so critical 
at the end of May that its capitulation was fully justified. 
In a more recent work, War for World Power, the military 
expert of the Spectator under the signature of Strategicus gave 
a reliable and well-informed account of the campaign in the 
north in which this capitulation, after eighteen days of stub- 
born fighting, was described as the only means of avoiding a 
rout. Most British critics agree to-day that King Leopold 
was driven to take his fateful decision because his depleted 
troops, encircled by the enemy, deprived of food and supplies, 
without protection against air attacks, were no longer in a 
position to offer further resistance, and that the reaction 
provoked by this decision was due to the fact that the public 
did not realise this position at the time. M. Reynaud’s 
declaration appears as a desperate political manceuvre 
pursued in order to stir French waning energy to further 
efforts, and not as the well-considered judgment of a states- 
man worthy of the high position he occupied. 

This conviction, which is slowly gaining ground in this 
country, has very properly provoked serious doubts concern- 
ing the reliability of the accusations directed against the King 
during the weeks which followed the Belgian tragedy. It is 
realised that neutrality was imposed upon him by the inter- 
national situation in 1936, and acknowledged by the Franco- 
British Declarations of April 1937, and that this neutrality 
prevented him, as it prevented the Norwegian and Dutch 
Governments, from concluding any military arrangement 
with the Alles before the invasion of the country had 
actually taken place. It is also agreed that, after this invasion, 
the Belgian Army under his command resisted the enemy 
with the utmost energy, in close co-operation with the British 
and French troops operating in Belgium. The Sovereign’s 
decision to remain with his men and to “ share their fate,” 
according to the promise given them in his last order of the 
day of May 25th, published by the Contemporary REvIEW 
in July, is still criticised, but the motives which prompted it 
are no longer misinterpreted to the same extent. News 
received from Belgium that the Sovereign, who considers 
himself a prisoner of war, has remained aloof from political 
intrigues, has encouraged the belief that his attitude will 
strengthen Belgian patriotism instead of undermining it. 
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There is however one doubt which still rankles in the mind 
of impartial writers on the subject. Why did not King 
Leopold warn the Allies of his decision to surrender in order 
to allow them to make the necessary preparations? It is 
high time that this question should be answered, as far as it 
is possible to answer it according to the information which 
has reached British and Belgian quarters in London. It 
should first be mentioned that, far from concealing the critical 
situation in which his army was placed, the King again and 
again made known to London and Paris and to British and 
French Headquarters that this situation caused him the 
greatest anxiety. As early as May 2oth, after the fall of 
Cambrai, a full week before the tragedy, a message was sent 
to London. The next day the Allied Commanders gathered 
at Ypres agreed that, pending the counter-attack outlined by 
General Weygand, the Belgians should cover the Allied left 
flank by defending the line of the Lys prolonged towards the 
mouth of the Scheldt, on a front extending over fifty-three 
miles, a particularly heavy task considering the state of 
exhaustion of the troops. For reasons which have been fully 
explained by British military writers, the combined operations 
of the British and French did not succeed in re-establishing 
communications between the Allied armies operating in the 
north and the main body of the French massed along the 
Somme. The German mechanised divisions had reached 
Boulogne and the Belgians had been obliged to retire from 
Terneuzen and Ghent. The encirclement remained complete. 

On the 24th the Germans, striking at the weakest link of 
the Allied front, launched a powerful attack on Courtrai 
and crossed the Lys in several places. The next day the 
Sovereign told four of his Ministers who had remained in 
Belgium that the peril was imminent and that he intended 
to remain with his troops if he were compelled to capitulate. 
He issued his last order of the day and informed London of 
his intentions. Owing to the sudden death of General Billotte, 
his message to General Weygand was delayed, but the Chief 
of the French Mission at Belgian headquarters received on 
the 26th a written memorandum which left no room for 
doubt: “The Belgian Command asks you to inform the 
Generalissimo of the Allied Armies that the situation of the 
Belgian Army is very critical [grave] . . . The enemy attacks 
from Eecloo to Menin . . . The limits of resistance have very 
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nearly been reached [sont bien prés d’étre atteintes).” This 
communication remained unanswered. The same day in the 
evening General Blanchard who had succeeded General 
Billotte called on the Belgian Commander-in-Chief and 
informed him that the British had taken a new position on the 
line Lille-Ypres and that he was unable to fill adequately the 
intervening gap between the Belgians and the B.E.F.* 
What happened on the Belgian front on the fateful 27th of 
May? In the morning the enemy launched a crushing 
offensive which penetrated deeply through the Belgian centre. 
At noon, the King sent a telegram to Lord Gort: “ The 
Army has lost heart [est trés découragée] after four days’ un- 
ceasing fighting under an intense bombardment which the 
R.A.F. has not been able to prevent. . . . Aware that the 
Allied armies are encircled and that the enemy possesses a 
great superiority in the air, the troops believe that the 
situation has become desperate. The moment approaches 
when they will be unable to continue the struggle. The King 
will be obliged to capitulate in order to avoid a rout [va se 
trouver obligé de capituler afin déviter une débacle).” Two 
hours later General Weygand’s representative was informed 
that the Belgian resistance had reached its extreme limit 
(est a toute extrémité). By 4 p.m. the Belgian Commander and 
his staff were convinced (1) that a retreat on the line of the 
Yser was impracticable, owing to the state of exhaustion of 
the troops and to the congestion of soldiers and refugees 
within the narrow strip of territory defended by the Allies 
(the Germans had reached Cassel and Calais), and (2) that the 
parleys with the enemy might give the Allies more time to 
reorganise their defences than further resistance leading to a 
complete breakdown. The decision was reached to send a 
representative to German headquarters and the chiefs of the 
British and French Missions were immediately informed. The 
first was no doubt unable to communicate with General Gort, 
owing to the German onslaught on Cassel and to the destruc- 
tion of the Centrale at Lille. The second declared that he had 
succeeded in communicating with General Weygand by radio, 
but that he had failed to reach General Blanchard, whose 
headquarters had been altered. This might explain M. 


* According to British military writers, Lord Gort had found the situation of the 
Belgians so serious that he sent them two Divisions which had been destined to co- 
operate with the French in the “ counter-attack.” 
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Reynaud’s statement that “ General Blanchard had not been 
warned,” but it does not explain the interpretation given by 
the French Premier of this fact. 

A distinction should no doubt be made between “ warning ” 
and “consultation.” The French representative at Belgian 
headquarters remarked that, although the decision was 
justified by events, it should not be taken without the 
approvalof French headquarters. It seems plain, however, that 
any further delay would have proved fatal and that the Allies 
were not able to send further reinforcements. This account 
tallies with the idea expressed by several British critics that 
the retreat towards Dunkirk could no longer be avoided even 
if the Belgians had been able to resist a few more days, and 
that the rout of the Belgian Army might have made it still 
more difficult. ‘In the face of the unbearable conditions of 
the hour,” writes Strategicus, “‘ and the failure of General 
Weygand to take steps to improve them, can it be seriously 
maintained that twenty-four, forty-eight or even seventy-two 
hours would have made the surrender appreciably easier for 
the Allies ? ” 

In this connection it must be noted that the Allied units 
operating on the Belgian front were given every facility to leave 
in good time. A British Mission attached to the Belgian Air 
Force left on the 27th with all its equipment and a French 
Division was conveyed on Belgian lorries towards the coast 
in order to occupy the position on the Yser which had been 
prepared by Belgian engineers to cover the retreat. All these 
facts confirm the conviction expressed already in the Con- 
TEMPORARY ReEvIEw in my last article, that all suggestions of 
duplicity or defeatism must be dismissed. While contemplat- 
ing the surrender to which he had been compelled by adverse 
circumstances, King Leopold never lost sight of the interest 
of the Allies who had answered his call and with whom he had 
done his utmost to collaborate loyally to the last hour. 

The future remains uncertain, but the historian is not 
concerned with prophecies. His task is to explore the past 
and to interpret it in the light of the documents at his dis- 
posal. All we can say is that, up to the present,these documents 
have disproved the rash conclusions fostered six months ago 
by incomplete or biased evidence. We may safely leave it at 
that and trust the British people to form their own judgment 
on the Belgian tragedy and on its central figure. 

EmiLE CAMMAERTS. 


SPAIN AND THE WAR. 


HE attitude of General Franco and the makers of 

Spain’s foreign policy towards this war resembles 

nothing so much as the behaviour of a seasoned gambler 
among the spectators at a Basque pelota match. The ordinary 
Englishman when he attends for the first time one of those 
exciting contests of brain and brawn between “ Reds” and 
“ Blues ” will be backing one side or the other to win and, 
from the habit of his own sporting events, will as likely as not 
develop an enthusiastic attachment to whichever side he 
favours ; if he is a betting man he will perhaps stake heavily 
on the side of his choice, carried away perhaps by the tumult 
of the little red-capped tipsters shouting the odds—the 
latter usually indicating by their offers that, by an under- 
standing with the management, they have a pretty shrewd 
idea which side is expected to win. And he may lose a lot of 
money. Not so the Spaniard who is a pelota fan. He will 
take odds first on one side then on the other, and so on 
throughout the game, “covering” himself once, twice, even 
three or four times. Sentiment has no place; he is out to win 
money. The match to-day is between Germany (the “ Reds ”’) 
and Britain (the “ Blues”) and the yelling bookies are 
represented by the German-controlled Spanish Press which is 
“‘ plumping ” all the time for the “ Reds” to win. But the 
puppet dictator, while professing—and on the whole practis- 
ing—obedience to the Axis wishes, is taking care to “‘ cover ” 
himself, as required by the swaying fortunes of the contest. 
He has taken out insurances, that is to say, against a British 
victory in the long run, in the shape of the Trade and Pay- 
ments Agreements with this country—and the credits result- 
ing therefrom are certainly badly needed to water the parched 
soil of Spain’s war-shattered economy ; the Treaty of Amity 
and Non-Aggression with Portugal, buttressed by the sup- 
plementary protocol of July 30th and the tripartite com- 
mercial agreement signed in Lisbon on July 25th; and, 
finally, a tacit understanding with the all-powerful British 
Navy, to which, as a matter of fact, he owes a debt of grati- 
tude almost as great as to his German and Italian helpers for 
his victory over the Spanish Republic. For the abject gestures 
of “ appeasement ” of the British Foreign Office, on the other 
hand—based on an abysmal ignorance of the Spanish 
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character and the realities of Spain’s position—he probably 
has nothing but contempt. 

What are these realities ? First of all Spanish foreign policy 
under the present totalitarian régime is committed up to the 
hilt to the Axis or anti-democratic cause. Not just because 
Germany and Italy waded in and, by turning an Army 
pronunciamtiento that had failed into a civil war, made it 
possible for the forces of reaction in Spain to defeat and 
subjugate the Spanish people—though, as Sefior Madariaga 
has reminded us, this gratitude is an element which should 
not be minimised, in view of the Spaniard’s deeply rooted 
feeling of pundonor. An equally important factor is, of course, 
the affinity between the Falange or National-Syndicalist 
movement and the “ revolutionary ” phenomena of National 
Socialism or Fascism. One need hardly add, I should imagine, 
at this stage that Spain’s upper classes and bourgeoisie, with 
certain exceptions, are traditionally and fundamentally 
Germanophile, as we saw in the war of 1914-18—the Army 
particularly—and that this fact dovetails in with the enthusi- 
asm of the youthful Falange elements for the crusading and 
dynamic qualities of the Nazi régime. But, after all, these 
are not essentials ; they are the overtones, so to speak, of the 
symphony which General Franco and his associates are called 
upon to conduct. What Spaniards by and large care about is 
Spain’s national interest, and now that the new pattern of 
forces on the Continent seems to offer them at last a chance to 
wipe out the stigma of “ decadence” which has cursed them 
since the collapse of Spain’s great empire, is it surprising that 
the “ Nationalist ” leaders should grasp the opportunity to 
fulfil deep-seated national aspirations ? Which means being 
on the side of Britain’s enemies. 

There is indeed one good and sufficient reason why, despite 
her unrivalled geographical position at the junction of four 
of the world’s main trade routes, despite her Imperial tradi- 
tion, Spain has been in the past consistently an olyect and not 
a subject of policy. The secret of Spain’s failure to become a 
Great Power in the modern era may be summed up in one 
word: “ Britain.” By all the “ laws ” of geography Morocco 
would seem to be her natural sphere of expansion. But from 
the time when England acquired Gibraltar, and British sea 
power took charge of the future of the peninsula, it was as if 
the jugular vein of the body politic were cut, with that wedge 
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of foreign spirit separating Andalusia and Africa. Later, when 
Spain sought to develop ambitions for a Moroccan policy she 
was made to feel that her actions must always be subordinate 
to the will of Britain and France. Tangier, which the Spanish 
authorities have now calmly taken over, abrogating the effete 
“international”? administration, was a particularly flagrant 
case. More than once she was warned off. In 1914 Sefior 
Dato, the Prime Minister, was manceuvring to obtain from 
the Allies a promise that after the war Gibraltar and Tangier 
should pass into the keeping of the State whose ‘“‘ manifest 
destiny ” it was to rule over that corner of Europe—and she 
did in fact refuse to sanction the internationalisation of the 
zone during the war, only acceding afterwards when it 
appeared that the alternative was outright possession by 
France. French colonial achievements and successes always 
rankled, the more so as General Primo de Rivera was obliged 
to call in French military aid to defeat Abd-el-Krim in the 
Rifis’ campaign owing to the chronic incompetence of the 
Spanish Army. And official Britain, accustomed to look down 
upon Spain from a great height as if she were some insignificant 
and disorderly South American State—the phrasing of Mr. 
G. T. Garratt: “ill-mannered neglect” and “ bland con- 
descension ” is not inaccurate—was not exactly popular. No 
wonder a number of Spain’s Right politicians were already 
in 1926 preparing with Signor Mussolini a pact of collabora- 
tion* which came to fruition ten years later. 

As long as Anglo-French domination of the Mediterranean 
was unquestioned, however, Spaniards had to put their 
nationalist aspirations in cold storage. It was when Britain 
had to admit defeat in the first clash with Signor Mussolini, 
by the withdrawal of sanctions in July 1936, that Spanish 
patriots began to sit up and take notice. I happened to be 
reading regularly the moderate Right-wing Madrid press at 
that time, and I was very much struck by the change of tone 
immediately following that black day of England’s humilia- 
tion. Thus in El Debate, easily the best newspaper, on or 
about June 24th, 1936, editorial articles broached the question 
of Franco-Spanish negotiations to settle up long-standing 
boundary and economic questions in Morocco—a sort of 
slate-cleaning operation on the lines of the Franco-British 
Agreement of 1904 or the Franco-Italian deal of January 

* Details are given in Freedom’s Battle, by J. Alvarez del Vayo (Heinemann). 
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1935. After the Geneva meetings, however, the writers came 
out into the open with proposals that Spain should now set 
about throwing over the French and British connection in 
favour of a close alliance with Italy, the rising star in the 
Mediterranean, something rather more substantial than the 
Treaty of Friendship, Conciliation and Neutrality which 
General Primo de Rivera had signed with Signor Mussolini in 
1926 for a ten-year period. By 1936, that is to say—and I am 
one of those who are convinced that the moment chosen for 
the Generals’ rebellion had less to do with domestic develop- 
ments in Spain than with the state of the European tinder 
following Italy’s triumph—the idea had already made head- 
way on the Continent that Britain had lost her grip on the life- 
line of the Mediterranean and, just because of the pacifism 
of British public opinion, could be bluffed indefinitely into 
acceptance of a very different power-pattern. The spineless 
behaviour of London and Paris in the Non-Intervention farce 
lent confirmation to this view. By the spring of 1937 the 
course of Spanish foreign policy was set : in a phrase of Sefior 
Serrano Sufier—‘ General Franco’s Spain will know how to 
be the right hand of Mussolini’s Italy.” The notion of the 
democracies’ decadence was implanted in the minds of all 
who supported the insurgents, and propaganda, especially 
German propaganda, did the rest. 

This was all long before the present war, of course. But, 
considering the chronic unpopularity of the Italians—as 
compared with the Germans—it is remarkable how con- 
sistently Spain’s pilots have held to this course. (Possibly the 
Catholic nexus made it easier for General Franco and his 
friends to play the Italian rather than the German card, and 
in any case Germany was a long way away.) Thus in Septem- 
ber 1939 the Generalissimo took his cue from Rome—and 
declared a nominal neutrality. In June 1940, when Italy came 
into the war, within forty-eight hours Spain affected “ non- 
belligerency.” It is credibly reported that, like Italy, Spain 
was proposing then and there to play the jackal and take 
advantage of the collapse of the French Army to occupy the 
portion of French Morocco which she covets, but that German 
diplomacy was set in motion to induce General Franco to bide 
his time—with a promise that Spain would get her share of 
the spoils all right when Hitler had finished with Britain and 
there was no danger of resistance by the leaders of the French 
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colonial empire. This pressure was effective, but, to appease 
his own hotheads, General Franco gave the order to Colonel 
Yuste, on June 14th, to march into Tangier with his troops. 
France was in no position to object, and as for Sir Samuel 
Hoare and the British Foreign Office, there was no difficulty 
in pulling the wool over their eyes! Assurances were freely 
given that Spain had no intention of disturbing the inter- 
national status of the zone—and as freely broken three and a 
half months later. 

I have dwelt on this background in order to dispel some of 
the wishful thinking which still finds its way into the British 
Press, inspired by those who are apparently making the same 
mistake about Spain as they did about Italy. One of the 
illusions current is that General Franco is a good Christian 
gentleman unhappy about his Axis associations and battling 
all the time against the extremists of Falange identified with 
his brother-in-law, Sefior Serrano Sufier. There is no truth in 
this pleasant fancy—as anyone with knowledge of the mood 
of Spanish Army officers should know. They are almost to 
a man ardent Germanophiles, nursing a well-established 
resentment against England and France who have denied 
Spain her rights ; and the Falange is not just a party, exercis- 
ing a predominant influence, it is the only party, operating the 
machine of State just as its opposite numbers do in Germany 
and Italy. The idea of a possible Monarchist opposition with 
a following among Army officers is a hallucination, and as for 
Catholic susceptibilities being offended by the official sub- 
servience to neo-pagan Germany, well, all one can say, 
judging from the experience of recent years, is that the 
Catholic conscience, whether it be Spain, Italy or Pétain’s 
France, is left at the post when it comes up against the 
exigencies of power-politics. 

In any case General Franco by his utterances has done his 
best to dissipate the illusion of any real difference with the 
policy of Sefior Sufier. In October 1936, to a representative 
of La Nacion of Buenos Aires he stated that Spain would 
henceforth have an active and positive policy so as to take 
her proper place in the Europe of the future. On July 17th 
last he made no bones about endorsing, in an address to army, 
navy and air chiefs at the Royal Palace, the agitation for the 
restitution of Gibraltar: “Spain’s great past must be 
revived ”— 2,000,000 soldiers stand ready to support 
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Spain’s rights ”—and so on. The tone is more cautious and 
vague, but the policy is the same. And so in all sincerity he 
could testify to ““ our common ideals ” when accepting from 
the German Ambassador the Grand Cross in Gold of the 
Order of Merit of the German Eagle shortly before the Sufier 
mission to Berlin. 

The statements made by Sefior Sufier on that occasion 
meant exactly what they said. 


“Spain,” he announced to the San Sebastian correspondent of 
the Volkischer Beobachter, “has repelled those who formerly 
attempted to be her masters and she is now free. She has her 


mission in the new European order . . . In the hour when Spain 
seeks associates she turns to countries which are victims of the 
same injustices as she has suffered. . . . The natural aspirations 


of Spain are derived from tradition and her geographical position 
between two continents. In Europe Spain has no demands to 
make, since that word cannot be applied to the ‘ restitutions’ 
which are her due. At the right moment General Franco will give 
the order for action.” 


People in England do not seem to appreciate the extent to 
which the ideology of resurgent imperialism has permeated 
the public mind. It may be expressed in a sentiment of 
nostalgia for the great days of the Emperor Charles V and his 
Imperial Army of Spaniards and Italians or in historical 
reconstruction designed to show that “ Germany ” is Spain’s 
natural ally, and that association with her in the past had 
always brought good fortune. Or you have the Mediterranean 
mysticism of a Catholic-Fascist like Jose Pemartin,* the 
general burden of which is that Spain will have the leadership 
of a future Catholic-Latin bloc of nations whose function it 
will be to overcome by spiritual means the Germanised 
Europe which is to emerge from the present war. England, as 
the cradle of the Reformation and therefore the symbol of 
Europe’s apostasy, is to be cast out, her réle reduced to that 
of a slightly more powerful Holland. 

This is the sort of stuff with which the Falange zealots are 
indoctrinated. When, on top of this, you get day in and day 
out exclusively German news and views in the Press or the 
most fantastic stories from the Italian Stefani agency, it is 
hardly surprising that most Spaniards long ago came to the 
conclusion that Britain was done for. I don’t think people 

* Author of the principal book of doctrine Que es lo nuevo ? 
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here realise the cumulative effect of the propaganda and 
distortion of truth which the Spanish public has undergone 
now for years. The desire to please Germany goes so far that, 
for instance, on the occasion of the tripartite commercial 
agreement signed at Lisbon, Britain’s name had not to be 
mentioned, it was “ another Power,” and the whole of the 
passage in Mr. Churchill’s speech of October 8th dealing with 
Spain was omitted in the Press record. When Lord Halifax 
gave a message to the ABC correspondent in London proclaim- 
ing H.M.G.’s “ firmest intention to respect Spanish neutrality 
so long as it is respected by others,” the second limb of the 
sentence was omitted in all the newspapers. 

A second “ great illusion” on the part of so many com- 
mentators on Spanish affairs is that the various moves—the 
Sufier mission and the meeting of Hitler and General Franco, 
for example—are steps in preparation for Spain’s entry into 
the war on the Axis side. Not a bit of it. In the first place 
the exhausted state of the country makes it impossible, and 
food and oil supplies are only obtained by the grace of the 
British Navy. (The Germans are the first to proclaim this 
patent fact.) Secondly there is enough latent hostility to the 
régime—not all Republicans are in exile or in prison—to make 
it unsafe to risk a renewal of the civil war. And finally, if 
Spain were a declared enemy, Britain might be presented with 
a field of operations from which Hitler’s whole European 
order could be shattered, as Napoleon’s was. Hitler himself 
fully appreciates the position—and he probably told General 
Franco straight out that at present Spain would be more of a 
liability than a help as an ally. Hitler certainly complained 
about the growing anti-German feeling in Spain. Hence 
Himmler’s visit to see what he could do about it. For the 
present it suits the Fiihrer much better to “ nobble ” Spain 
by economic penetration and police control, and with the 
threat of marching his divisions over the French border and 
through Spain he knows that General Franco must always 
come to heel. Hitler does not care a fig for Spain’s interests— 
or for that matter for Italy’s—except in so far as they serve 
his purpose against Britain. For the moment the prize he 
wants is the French Navy, so that he cannot very well bribe 
Spain with French Morocco, It would be just like him, how- 
ever, to allow Marshal Pétain to imagine that he can come to 
an amicable arrangement with his friends the Spaniards. 
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The recent visit of General Varela, Spain’s War Minister, and 
his staff to Spanish possessions in West Africa (Ifni and the 
Canaries) strengthens the impression that what General 
Franco and his friends want is a portion of the Atlantic part 
of French Morocco, connecting Spanish Morocco with the 
colony of Rio de Oro and forming a compact wedge with the 
Canaries. The young hotspurs of the Falange are not really 
anxious to have to fight: they are relying on their powerful 
friends first to render France’s colonial forces powerless and, 
if any de Gaulle element should make trouble, then Spanish 
troops could be drafted in to “ establish order.” 

Does it never occur to the Spaniards, you may ask, whose 
new-born zeal for Empire is being thus exploited by Hitler 
that they are being used as tools and that their fate may be 
to exchange an Anglo-French “ strangle-hold ” for a German- 
Italian? The more intelligent of them certainly see this 
danger clearly, and where, as with Tangier, there is a chance 
of “ jumping their claims,” undoubtedly they will take it. 
But they also know that, willy-nilly, the Franco régime is 
bound to the chariot wheels of the Axis. At the same time 
Spaniards, by and large, retain immense confidence in British 
sea power ; and the more wary, especially after the invasion 
and air attack of this summer have been scotched, are thinking 
not so much in terms of a complete Axis victory as of a 
sufficient challenge to the traditional Anglo-French domina- 
tion of the peninsula to let them in for a more important rdle, 
in keeping with Spain’s imperial traditions. In the event of a 
British victory they are hoping for a consolation prize in 
Morocco and a peaceful transfer of Gibraltar to Spanish 
sovereignty, subject, perhaps, to some Control Board keeping 
watch and ward over this and other strategic key-points. 
Meanwhile we shall have to face the fact that Spain is for the 
Axis what the U.S.A. is for us, a non-belligerent associate, 
giving all aid short of war. Whether it suits British policy to 
leave things like that only time can tell.* Let us only know 
exactly where we are and shed all illusions about the “ friend- 
ship ” of the Spanish Government, for there are, as Sefior del 
Vayo says, forms of neutrality more dangerous than actual 


participation. W. Horsratt Carter. 
* The programme of a Peninsular campaign launched from Portugal with the help of 


pro-democracy elements, outlined by Mr. Charles Duff in his Victory book, No. 9, pre- 
supposes a democratisation of our Foreign Office. 


GREECE IN TRAVAIL. 


N the second, as in the first, world war of the century, 

Greece has had to be involved. This time a united Greece 

meets the ordeal. The spirit of Veniselos, as it were, con- 
templates the permanence of his work in at any rate two of 
its aspects. First, with the exception of a few public men in 
Athens, there are no pro-Germans ; and without any excep- 
tion there are no pro-Italians. Secondly, a friendly Turkey 
stands behind her, and there is no need to man the Thracian 
frontier. General Metaxas was able promptly to mobilise the 
Greek army and the Greek people for concentrated resistance 
against the invader. 

In the modern instance of Axis aggression it is normally 
necessary to begin the story with the specific Axis assurances 
of respect for the intended victim’s integrity. It is one of the 
odd conventions of German diplomacy, rigidly copied, it 
seems, by Germany’s friend, to give an assurance that no 
violence is intended towards this or that other nation. If 
no violence were intended, it would seem unnecessary to give 
such assurances. Indeed it seems now to be logically accepted 
that a German or an Italian assurance of such a kind is the 
invariable precursor of aggression. 

In the present case therefore the Italian Government 
exchanged Notes (September 30th, 1939) with the Greek 
Government reaffirming “the friendship and collaboration 
which inspired the Pact of Friendship, Conciliation and 
Judicial Settlement signed at Rome on September 23rd, 
1928.” On May 16th of the present year the Italian Minister 
in Athens gave to the Greek Government an assurance that 
Italy had no aggressive aims in the Balkans. During the 
summer, On one pretext or another, sometimes without any 
pretext, the Italian organs of opinion became duly and in- 
creasingly hostile to Greece. On August 23rd Signor Gayda 
roundly announced that Italy needed the Epirot coast to as 
far south as Prevesa and needed a rectification of the Albanian 
frontier also to include Janina. By the beginning of October 
it was known that Italy had moved 130,000 troops and 120 
tanks to the Greek frontier. The normal peace-time strength 
of the Greek army is from 65,000 to 85,000 men. 

The indifference regularly shown by German diplomacy to 
moral appearances seems to have been sedulously imitated 
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by Signor Mussolini. Having decided upon the invasion of 
Greece, he staged a short and contemptuous formality in the 
diplomatic field. In the middle of the night, at 3 a.m. on 
October 28th last, the Italian Minister in Athens delivered an 
ultimatum to the Greek Government, with a time limit of 
three hours for acceptance. The ultimatum demanded the 
cession to Italy of certain strategic points in Greek territory. 
General Metaxas, in a spirit no doubt of academic curiosity 
(a well-developed Greek taste), asked which particular 
strategic points were meant ; and the Italian Minister had to 
confess that he did not know. 

General Metaxas on receiving the ultimatum promptly 
informed the Italian Minister that he regarded it as a declara- 
tion of war, ordered general mobilisation and issued a 
proclamation to the Greek people. “ The time has come,” he 
said, ‘“‘ when we must fight for our independence and our life. 
Italy does not recognise our right to live as a free nation. . . . 
The Italian Minister handed me demands that we should 
surrender Greek territories at her own discretion or Italian 
troops would march at daybreak. . . .” They did march at 
daybreak. 

Thereupon the British guarantee of help became automati- 
cally operative. After the Italian invasion of Albania in 
April 1939—which invasion followed upon Italian assurances 
to respect and even (ominous word) to “ protect” the 
independent integrity of Albania—Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain, Lord Halifax and M. Daladier severally announced a 
formal British and French guarantee to Greece (April 13th, 
1939). M. Daladier’s words were identical with those of the 
British guarantee. The British Government, said Mr. 
Chamberlain, “attach the greatest importance to the 
avoidance of disturbance by force or threats of force of the 
status quo in the Mediterranean and the Balkan Peninsula. 
Consequently . . . in the event of any action being taken 
which clearly threatened the independence of Greece . . . and 
which the Greek Government considered it vital to resist 
with their national forces, His Majesty’s Government would 
feel themselves bound at once to lend . . . all the support 
in their power.” 

With Turkey, Greek friendship—that modern miracle 
which follows an age-long feud—has also been enshrined in 
treaty form. The Greco-Turkish war of 1922 was the final 
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flicker in that feud. It has been followed by an expanding 
spirit of harmony and understanding, which reached its 
formal expression on September 14th, 1933, when a pact of 
friendship was signed at Ankara. The two countries therein 
guaranteed the inviolability of their common frontiers 
(Article 1) and agreed to consult together on all territorial 
questions affecting their interests (Article 2). While there is 
no Turkish obligation to help Greece in the face of aggression, 
the fact of a friendly Turkey is of great moral and practical 
help to Greece. 

Whereas Signor Mussolini imitated Herr Hitler’s diplomacy, 
he did not succeed in imitating the quickness with which by. 
unrestrained ferocity Herr Hitler is wont to crush a hopelessly 
weaker prey. Greece resisted with magnificent effectiveness 
the early onslaught. Britain, though determined to give all 
the help possible, on land, on the sea, in the air, and by 
financial means, and though such help, particularly through 
the R.A.F., was promptly launched, yet found herself in the 
position, as Mr. Churchill frankly confessed on November 5th, 
of having to face a formidable German army threatening her | 
own coast and a formidable Italian army threatening Egypt. 

Mr. Churchill promised: ‘‘ We shall do our best.” In this 
war a small Greece, whose resources are overwhelmingly 
inferior to those of her enemy, and a great but otherwise 
occupied Britain stand alone to defend the sovereign right of 
nations to independence, against a militant combination 
which has no respect for the rights, independence or freedom 
of any other nation. In our time diplomatic practice has been 
reduced to its bed-rock logic, where the fruits of a materialist, 
godless acquisitiveness are displayed in all their naked 
ugliness. It is impossible after this war that such inhuman 
and ungodly practices shall be any longer tolerated. The 
revolution back to God is certain. 

Signor Mussolini Inever had much luck in his enterprises 
outside Italy. In the present case, Greece certainly won the 
first round. After three weeks Italy was on the defensive 
against a gallant Greek army, and she had lost half her 
battle-fleet at Taranto at the hands of the British fleet air 
arm (November 11th-12th). 

GrorcE GLascow. 

November 15th, 1940. 


HEINRICH HIMMLER—HITLER’S 
POUOUCIIE: 


HEN the new Attila appears in public, surrounded 

by his co-conspirators, they try to impress the 

spectators with their martial attitude: peaked caps, 
riding boots and breeches, Sam Browne belt, medals, decora- 
tions and all. There is, however, one face in the background 
that spoils the picture of martial neo-Prussianism, a roundish, 
babyish face with pince-nez and an expression of dull, bored 
shrewdness—the caricature of a Cherub grown up and dis- 
torted to the point of unhealthy swelling. It is the face of 
Heinrich Himmler, the Nazi Fouché, the all-powerful head 
of the Gestapo, the $.S., the State Police and all espionage 
organisations, within and without the country. An incon- 
spicuous man of more than middle height, moderately fat, 
and at first sight without any demoniacal traits, the bourgeois 
type in every respect unmitigated even by the smart black 
uniform. Yet he is the most dreadful, the most awe-inspiring 
personality amongst a gang whose bloodstained record would 
be the envy of every professional Chicago gang of gunmen 
and thugs. He is not only Hitler’s Chief Executioner who 
despatched, ever since the “‘ purge ” of June 30th, 1934, all 
the victims of Nazi rancour outside and inside the Party, but 
a mass-murderer and dispenser of death “‘ in his own right ”— 
not only the mainspring behind the cruelties and brutalities 
committed in concentration camps for the sake of the “ holy 
cause ” of National Socialism, but the executor of countless 
personal and private revenges. 

Yet he was selected for his job not because of particular 
ruthlessness and brutality but—so initiated Nazis pretend— 
because of his soft heart. The same story was told of Djer- 
shinsky, Himmler’s Moscow counterpart. According to the 
standard of Western civilisation, their “ soft hearts ” smack 
somewhat of false sentimentality, of crocodile tears, Iam afraid; 
but Himmler indeed is attached to his roses and chickens, 
likes to feel himself in modest peasant surroundings and to 
stroll through his Bavarian mountainside in leather shorts 
and the other paraphernalia of his rustic countrymen. There 
are a few unknown pictures of him taken when he looked like 
one of them, with a chamois-beard on his green hat, and with 
their characteristic calf-hoses and nailed shoes. It is, perhaps, 
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this memory of a modest past, the intimate satisfaction of a 
man measuring the distance he covered in a comparatively 
short time: from the 1928 ownership of a small poultry farm 
to the 1934 conquest of power over life and death, freedom 
and thoughts of 67 million Germans, the 1940 supremacy 
over more than 150 million people all over Europe. 

His beginnings were modest indeed. Born forty years ago 
in Munich, educated in the old Bavarian rural town of 
Landshut, he just managed to miss the Great War, that 
school of Prussianism in which most of his later comrades 
found their “ vocation”; becoming in 1918 a Fahnen- 
junker, a cadet not yet despatched to the front when the 
Armistice ended the war. He then studied agriculture for 
three years at the Munich Technical Academy and, during 
that time, like many raw students and other youngsters, he 
got into the most violent and uncompromising party, the 
small, radical and ridiculed group of the National Socialists. 
That was in 1920, shortly after the agent provocateur Adolf 
Hitler had joined and transformed that little group. 

He was to stay with Hitler, serving in turn as Captain 
Roehm’s flag-bearer while he played around with an 
old soldiers’ organisation Reichskriegsflagge, as Gregor 
Strasser’s secretary, and as one of the less conspicuous con- 
spirators concerned in the Munich putsch of November 
1923. Subsequently he disappears in the brown-shirted 
masses. Lost for that bourgeois life to which family, up- 
bringing and special studies seemed to point alike, he tried 
to make a living around 1928 with a poultry farm he bought 
in a village near Munich. Nothing pointed to a brilliant career 
for that unobtrusive, second-rate youngster. He was just one 
of the brown-shirted crowd of that “ crazy fanatic’ Hitler, 
with perhaps a claim to a soft job should the Fuehrer ever rise 
to power for having been amongst his first comrades in the 
days of the beerhouse backroom. While suchnamesas Roehm, 
Goering, Goebbels, Rosenberg, Strasser, Frick, or even Ley, 
von Schirach, or the Jew-baiter Streicher became notorious, 
that of Heinrich Himmler was unknown except to the smallest 
inner circle. 

January 30th, 1933. The police in Germany had always 
been one of the carefully guarded prerogatives of the 
Laender, the autonomous states forming the German 
Confederation, the Reich, There was no Imperial police, 


—— 
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but in the large cities a local and for the rest a Prussian, 
Bavarian, Saxon or Coburg one. For the purpose of a dictator- 
ship, a despotic rule, a totalitarian state, however, not merely 
public order, traffic control and crime detection, but a perma- 
nent survey of each single individual was necessary, especi- 
ally with a nation of which hardly one-third was won so far 
for the “ great cause” while another was non-political, un- 
reliable, and the remaining third decidedly anti-Nazi. Thus 
one of the first steps was the institution of State-Commissaries 
with the police of each state, and they were selected more for 
their tested loyalty to the Party than for particular qualifica- 
tions. Himmler got that job for Bavaria at first, then for 
Prussia and, about a year after Hitler’s advent to power, for 
all the remaining states. He set to with the unobtrusive, 
quiet fanaticism of the born specialist. The more secret 
power he possessed the more he craved—outshining, out- 
manceuvring, if necessary removing his competitors. They 
all had their weak spot—sex affairs of a more or less shady 
character, political imprudence, or, mostly, money matters 
of a not even dubious disrepute. 

Himmler, the Philistine without imagination, had none to 
speak of, not even that of a visible ambition. The invisible 
one was all the more burning. He is obviously one of those 
men who prefer the handle they can turn to the one to their 
name, real power to its appearance. He is the opposite, in 
that as in other respects, to Goering, who cannot have his 
fill in titles, decorations, offices and uniforms, or to Ribben- 
trop, who started his career with an appropriated von to 
his name, and transformed the Berlin Foreign Office into a 
barracks of uniformed and bestarred guardsmen. Babyface 
Himmler impressed his master and the world in a different 
way. His name, once mixed up with two explosions of fac- 
tories and with sabotage at the Zeppelin wharf, soon became 
dreaded as that of the holder of an iron rod falling on whoever 
had the misfortune to make himself unwelcome within or 
outside of the Party. To carry out that task he needs Hitler’s 
support and unshakable confidence. Or at least he needed 
them until a certain moment. I am not sure that it is not the 
other way round to-day. 

For all began to change with that fateful June 3oth, 
1934. There had been, it is true, a few assassinations before 
and after the Nazis took power ; some undesirable witnesses 
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of this and that, some men with too much inside knowledge 
had been “ liquidated,” such as the Fuehrer’s former sooth- 
sayer Hanussen. But not until he ordered the mass-executions 
of the “ Blood-purge ” that despatched a thousand or more 
people, pillars of the Party as well as adversaries, victims of 
political as well as of personal spite, did Hitler become totally 
dependent upon his hangman who blindly, without question, 
without trial, without mercy, had snatched everyone on the 
proscription-list and had him shot—a gruesome business that 
took the smart youngsters of the S.S. nearly forty-eight hours 
of uninterrupted “ work.” 

It is one of Hitler’s superstitions to select for comrades and 
lieutenants none but people whose names begin with one of 
his initials: H or A. Heinrich Himmler has the main one 
twice, Hermann Goering, Rudolf Hess, Hans Joachim von 
Ribbentrop, Hjalmar (Horace Greeley) Schacht, Horst 
Wessel at least once, Alfred Rosenberg and Alfred Dietrich the 
other letter, and so on. Nobody has a chance whose initials 
do not contain at least one of the neighbouring letters G and J 
respectively. Himmler, in this as in other respects one of the 
most favoured, represents one of the three powers upon which 
Hitler’s despotism rests: the fodder-bag, the war-machine, 
and the scourge. The last is the strongest, for its holder may 
swing it whenever, wherever he likes, and where it falls it 
leaves dreadful scars, not even Hitler being able to stop it. 
For when somebody tries to thwart Himmler by an appeal to 
the Fuehrer, Hitler gets the cool answer: ‘‘ You have made 
me responsible for your safety—I cannot guarantee it unless 
I have an absolutely free hand to act as [ think fit! ” 

He may be, probably is, faithful to his supreme chief. But 
as master over life and death, as the virtual ruler—by his 
police, his Gestapo, his $.S., his concentration camps, his 
spies, and his firing squads—of all those ruled in Hitler’s name, 
he is in fact more powerful than the Fuehrer himself. He is 
especially so by virtue of his rank as Supreme Commander of 
the Black Guards, as chief of three or four hundred thousand 
silent, fanatical young giants who every year during a cleverly 
staged mystical ceremony in the night November gth to roth 
are bound by a solemn and fearful oath of blind allegiance ; 
whose slogan is the cynical old Cesar’s “‘ Oderint dum metuant,” 
and whose belt-buckle bears the inscription: “ Faith to the 
death.” Like every despot, Himmler has his “ Grey 
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Eminence”: Heydrich, a young Army officer during the Great 
War, a man whom nobody knows, who does not appear in 
public, whose traits, unlike those of every “ leader ” small or 
big, are not made familiar by snapshots and picture-postcards. 
Himmler’s deputy is supposed to be the cruel master-mind 
behind the whole gigantic machine controlling body and soul 
of the Nazified peoples, the man who converted the $.S.— 
“ Schutz-Staffel,” Storm-Section, camouflaged as protective 
guard—in their black uniform, into a gigantic life-guard of 
the Fuehrer and the Party, first to keep watch over the make- 
shift Brownshirt Army, finally to hold sway over the whole 
realm. The number of his victims is unknown. He is said to 
have “ liquidated ” no less than 15,o0oo—Germans and aliens 
—during the first year of the war, not counting Poles, Czechs, 
etc. He is held responsible for the murder of the Generals von 
Schleicher (“ a regrettable mistake ” as had, later on, to be 
confessed to the disgusted Army) and Baron von Fritsch, 
shot September 23rd, 1939, allegedly killed at the Polish front 
where he never held a command. One can imagine Heydrich 
laying, together with his master Himmler, plans such as of 
the Munich attempt from which Hitler was “ miraculously ” 
saved, or of other “ frustrated ” plots by whose warding off 
the Himmler institution made itself indispensable. One can 
see them pouncing upon Socialists, pacifists, Jews, Christians 
who escaped the Gestapo, when they were at the mercy of the 
invader in Holland, Belgium, France, and hauling them up 
for an indefinite term at Dachau or for Lublin. 

Among the Diadochs who, once Hitler’s estate has to be 
settled, might fight over it, Himmler is the most dangerous, 
and probably the most favoured by circumstances. Unless 
the Army leaders backing Goering or another from their 
midst throw their whole might into the balance, risking civil 
war perhaps, Himmler has by far the most powerful, all- 
pervading and dreaded instrument to impose his will. He has 
the ambitions of a plotter, a drunkard who—with his 
peaceful mug of beer, or even with the glass of soda he con- 
tents himself with during his sleepless nights—is wont to sip 
the intoxicating draught of power. Babyface Himmler may 
yet astonish the world by his claims, unless, true to his breed, 
he escapes to his mountains and raises chickens or prunes 


roses. 
EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH. 


GERMANY AND CENTRAL EUROPE 
AFTER THE WAR. 


HE possibilities and problems of a reconstruction of 
Europe after the war will necessarily depend on how 
the cessation of hostilities will come to pass, i.e. in what 
circumstances the Nazi régime will cease to be able to con- 
tinue the struggle and hold a great part of the Continent in 
subjection. As far as one may venture a prediction, there seem 
to be three possible ways : 

(1) The strain of the war, the effect of the blockade, short- 
age of raw materials essential for the prosecution of the war, 
and increasing unrest in the occupied territories as well as in 
Germany itself, where the population might at last become 
aware of the futility of the sacrifices imposed on it, might lead 
to open revolt against the Nazi tyranny and to civil war. The 
almost inevitable result would be the Bolshevisation of the 
country, as in the chaos ensuing from interior disorders the 
Communists, almost certainly aided by military support from 
the Soviet Union, would find it easy to hoist the emblem of 
the hammer and sickle on the crumbling edifice once erected 
by the worshippers of the swastika. A reconstruction both of 
Germany and of the territory now occupied by the Germans 
would be impossible in such circumstances. A continental 
Soviet Europe would emerge, and Britain would be confronted 
with the problem of how she could best hold her own. 

(2) Germany might be forced to capitulate and seek peace 
before a civil war breaks out. The disappearance of the Nazi 
régime would doubtless be the preliminary condition for the 
opening of peace, or even of armistice negotiations, as the Allies 
would hardly be prepared to negotiate with Hitler. As the 
Nazis are well aware of this, and as they have a pretty good 
idea of what treatment they would have to expect at the 
hands of their own suppressed people as soon as they lost their 
unlimited power, it must be expected that the present German 
régime will try to fight to the bitter end. In the absence of a 
party, class, or organised opposition in Germany which could 
wrest the power from the Nazis before they are defeated 
militarily, an orderly cessation of hostilities, carried out by a 
new German Government in which the Allies could place their 
trust, appears to be impossible. Hitler will never capitulate, 
nor can he be overthrown from within. Thus there remains 
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only one means of creating conditions for a peace of recon- 
struction : 

(3) The termination of the war by a military offensive of 
the Allies resulting in the liberation of the countries overrun 
by Germany and in the occupation of a considerable part of 
German territory. It is obvious that while a successful offen- 
sive and advance of the Allied armies were in progress, things 
would begin to stir in Germany, and the Nazi régime would 
probably be driven out simultaneously by the armed forces 
of the Allies and the rising German masses ; but in order to 
forestall the eventuality of Russia reaping the fruits of an 
Allied victory, it would be absolutely necessary that the 
offensive should be pressed home with sweeping speed, and 
a very large proportion of German territory occupied. 

The armies of occupation—apart from coping with such 
problems as maintaining order, preventing sabotage, super- 
vising the demobilisation and disarming of the German forces, 
guaranteeing the functioning of public services and utilities, 
and, almost certainly, bringing in food supplies and control- 
ling their distribution—would have to carry out a most dis- 
agreeable but indispensable task. They would have to take 
in custody all the prominent leaders of the National-Socialist 
Party as well as the most dangerous of the sub-leaders in order 
to prevent them from doing further evil. The number would 
be considerable, and the rounding-up would have to be 
carried out very thoroughly. It would be a great mistake to 
cry out with moral indignation that the methods used by the 
Nazis should not be applied to themselves. This would not 
be an act of revenge but of self-defence. It is a secondary 
question whether, later on, these leading National-Socialists 
should be brought to justice if they did not succeed in fleeing 
the country and seeking refuge, perhaps in Soviet Russia. 
The chief reason why just punishment of these evil-doers 
would be advisable from the political point of view is that the 
German people must be taught that crimes like those com- 
mitted by the rulers of the Third Reich cannot be perpetrated 
with impunity, and that the wanton lust of domination, 
whether of individuals or of a whole nation, does not pay. 

If the Treaty of Versailles was harsh, it was certainly humane 
and equitable compared with the terms Hitler has imposed 
upon those whom he has overpowered. A return to the status 
quo of 1919-37, however, would be impracticable for two 
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important reasons. The first is that it will hardly be possible to 
restore to Poland the territory now occupied by Russia. 
The new Polish State would, therefore, be reduced both in 
extent and population and could not play the réle assigned 
to the Poland of Versailles. The second is that France, who, 
after emerging victorious in 1918, thought herself capable of 
protecting the new territorial order through her own military 
strength and a system of alliances in Eastern Europe, would 
be enfeebled, battered, and unable for some time to play a 
vigorous part in European affairs even after a British victory. 
Consequently, the continental forces available for holding 
down a defeated Germany, should this be the desire of the 
victors, would be insufficient unless she were to be carved up 
into many small States, and it is obvious why this would be 
a great mistake. Not only would these small States soon 
manifest a very natural tendency to merge again, but it should 
also be borne in mind that the tremendous strength of Nazi 
Germany was the direct consequence of the splitting-up of the 
old Hapsburg Monarchy. Moreover, if Germany were to be 
rendered impotent by a complete dismemberment, a situation 
might present itself at a later moment where the absence of a 
homogeneous State in the heart of Europe might open the 
flood-gates to the deluge of a new Russian menace, Bolshevik, 
Imperialist, or both. Hence a Germany should be preserved, 
the necessary precautions being taken of course against the 
repetition of a mad adventure of Teutonic conquest. Europe 
must be given security, whilst the population of the new 
German State should not be driven into despair. 

The German problem will have to be solved within the 
framework of a European order, and the experiences of the 
past show that a federal system is the only practical solution. 
Such a federal system could not be mechanically composed 
of small State entities, but must be merged together by a 
number of larger federated bodies which, consisting of ele- 
ments having economic and cultural affinity and being of a 
similar texture, would be the intermediate stages between 
the small entities and the entire European organism. Certain 
territorial readjustments would be inevitable, and in the 
interest of the stability of the new order the Germans 
pet be deprived of starting-points for new expansionist 

tives. 


Firstly, it will be necessary to effect a resettlement of 
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populations on a considerable scale. The German minorities 
in the East were the spear-heads for the Pan-German expan- 
sion of the Third Reich and centres of Fifth Column activities. 
Hence these minorities should be repatriated from all the 
countries east of the new German State. Incidentally, Hitler 
has made a start in this field. As the new Polish State will be 
smaller owing to the Russian invasion, the best remedy for 
making up for its losses would be to constitute in the east of 
Europe a Federation of Slav nations, comprising the Poles, 
Czechs and Slovaks. These three kindred peoples will have 
to get on with one another if they want to escape extermina- 
tion between the Russian and German neighbours. The 
joint declaration made by the Polish and Czechoslovak 
Governments on November 11th shows that this necessity 
is already being realised. To give the East Slav Federation 
an outlet to the sea it would be necessary to incorporate 
within its territory the eastern half of East Prussia, 
leaving the western half plus the northern end of 
the former Corridor and Danzig to the new German 
State. The German population in the ceded part of East 
Prussia would have to be repatriated to Germany so as to 
avoid future minority troubles, while the Poles residing in 
Germany could replace them. The “ Sudeten ” districts, or, 
more correctly, the territory ceded to the Third Reich under 
the Munich Agreement, would have to be restored to the 
Czecho-Slovak part of the Slav Federation, as they form an 
integral part of Bohemia and Moravia. Here, too, a transfer 
of the German population would have to be undertaken. 

It would be a great mistake to deprive Hungary of all the 
territorial acquisitions she had made, even though with the 
support of the Axis. It must be the chief aim of a European 
re-settlement to avoid tempting the same nations to form 
again a revisionist front. For the same reason Italy should be 
treated leniently, and possibly compensated in Africa for 
European losses. But for the destruction of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy the Third Reich would not have found 
the road to the south-east cleared of obstacles. This old 
structure must, therefore, be rebuilt somehow. As the Czechs 
and Slovaks would form part of the new East Slav Federation, 
they would be left out of the new federal organism that would 
have to replace the old Austro-Hungarian Empire. A new 
Danubian Federation might, therefore, comprise Austria and 
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an enlarged Hungary—though some revisions of the Hungaro- 
Slovak frontier laid down by the Vienna Award would be 
inevitable—as well as Croatia, Slavonia, Carniola, Istria and 
Trieste. The Croatians have given ample proof of having 
regretted their incorporation in the Yugoslav State, and are 
perhaps the nation which is most likely to welcome a return 
to conditions similar to those previous to 1919. Yugoslavia 
might be compensated by a union with Bulgaria. Not very 
long ago the Bulgarian Peasant Party under Stambuliski 
desired such a union. In these circumstances what is left of 
Rumania might consider it profitable to join the Austro- 
Hungaro-Croatian Federation. While Germany might retain 
her 1919 frontier with France in the West she would thus only 
lose part of East Prussia—and get Danzig and the northern 
part of the Corridor—as compared with the Versailles status, 
a loss not too hard in view of her acts of wanton aggression. 
How these new federated bodies—the Polish-Czech-Slovak 
Federation, the Austro-Hungaro-Croatian-(Rumanian) Fed- 
eration, the re-shaped Serbo-Bulgarian State, and the new 
German State, which would also have to be based on federal 
principles—together with the rest of the European nations 
could be fitted into the framework of continental co-operation 
on federal lines is a question too intricate to be dealt with 
here. The necessity of repairing the war damage and consti- 
tuting a joint front of collaboration and also of continental 
defence against the gigantic Russian neighbour will contribute 
to creating an atmosphere of unity. The problem of disarma- 
ment linked up with the maintenance of adequate defence 
forces can, in any case, only be solved on a general European 
scale. As to the constitution of the different Federations, 
those composed of different nationalities, and especially the 
Austro-Hungaro-Croatian Federation, would probably find 
the monarchical system most advantageous. Hungary is 
already a monarchy, in Austria the monarchists were gaining 
ground rapidly until the Anschluss, and as for the Croatians, 
the monarchy is certainly the best constitutional solution. 
Federal parliaments and diets for the composite nationalities 
could establish an equilibrium between the provincial and 
central administrations. It goes without saying that provisions 
for a decisive influence of the working classes on the adminis- 
tration would have to be a paramount feature in any modern- 
ised monarchy. There is reason to believe that the Hapsburgs, 
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unlike the Bourbons in the nineteenth century, would have 
learned from experience. 

In the new German State the monarchy would hardly be 
the best form of constitution. The name Hohenzollern is too 
much linked up with militarism and reaction to inspire confi- 
dence either amongst the German workers and middle classes 
or abroad. What, then, would be the best constitutional form 
for this State, and which classes and elements should and could 
be the bearers of its authority ? This leads to the crux of the 
question: is the German people by nature militarist and 
aggressive ? Will tendencies like the Nazi movement inevi- 
tably arise again? All German parties and classes share the 
responsibility for the developments of the past years. Hitler 
first found followers amongst the impoverished and dis- 
contented middle classes, was supported by the reaction and 
military circles, and it was only much later that the workers 
fell in line. This was due to the failure of their own leaders, 
who were unable to utilise their chances and face the rising 
danger. The Intelligentsia played a passive réle. Their opposi- 
tion after 1933 was purely formal and ineffective. They either 
put up with what seemed inevitable or—this does not apply 
to the Jews for whom there existed no other alternative— 
sought refuge abroad. The Intelligentsia and the émigrés will, 
therefore, be unable to play a decisive and active part in the 
reconstruction of post-war Germany. The population both 
in Austria and Germany would be reluctant to accept the 
directions of, or welcome as new ministers, those who fled the 
country and lost touch with the interior development. The 
formation of a Bruening-Rauschning régime would be a fatal 
mistake. Unfortunately, also, the exiled German Socialists 
seem to be inclined to cling to 1932 notions and methods ; but 
many of the refugees in this country and overseas could be 
used as experts and advisers on many problems, and it would 
be useful to organise them for such a task at once. 

The new German State will have to be administered by men 
who stayed behind and are acquainted with all the intricate 
problems at home ; in order to find the right people it will be 
necessary to make contact with men possessing the confidence 
of the working classes. Even though the old trades union 
organisations have been smashed, remnants still remain, and 
the British Labour Party will probably be best qualified to 
establish with them a close co-operation which would benefit 
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both peoples. The militarist mentality is not so deeply rooted 
amongst the German workers as amongst other classes of the 
population, and it will be the workers who will first realise the 
necessity of substituting the spirit of understanding and co- 
operation in place of the Nazi method of brute force. The 
German middle-classes will prove more recalcitrant and 
probably show a tendency to revert to Nazi methods; here 
firmness will have to be applied. The Nazi agitators must be 
prevented from stirring up trouble once more, and the narrow- 
minded, militarist, race-conscious Prussian of the bullying 
sergeant-major type must be taught that his dangerous 
appetites can be suppressed by suitable means. He will only 
understand and submit to stern treatment. Will he or the 
peaceful, industrious and cultured type of German shape the 
features of the Germany to come? 

There is evidence that the German people, if taught by 
experience and properly guided, can change its mentality 
and attitude towards vital matters. After 1919 large sectors 
of the population had become pacifist. When Hitler denounced 
the Treaty of Versailles in his first mass-meetings, he was 
shouted down by cries: ‘“‘ What about Brest-Litovsk ? ” 
Under Stresemann the spirit of co-operation made great pro- 
gress, and it was only because the right leaders were lacking 
in the critical phase that the National-Socialist Movement 
could triumph. There is another case which shows how quickly 
the Germans can change their views: after years of violent 
anti-Communist propaganda, the Nazi-Soviet Pact was 
accepted by the masses as a matter of course. Provided that 
no leniency is shown to those who misled the German popula- 
tion during the past years, and provided that a working social 
order can be established by a new régime, the misguided 
German masses should realise soon enough that the Nazi 
methods do not pay. For a transitional period of unknown 
length hardships and stern treatment will be inevitable and 
even useful if coupled with a spirit of realism. It will be 
essential that Britain should not withdraw from the Continent, 
but that she should accept the difficult task of directing its 
reconstruction. It would be fatal to relapse into the illusion 
of a “ splendid ” isolation. 


Ernst ALBERT. 


SOUTH AFRICA AND THE TRADITIONS 
4 A Gog a BB hy 2s Wd Bt 8 


It is one of the most surprising and disturbing phenomena that 
after our centuries of Greek, Latin, Christian civilisation, we 
should have been precipitated so swiftly into the new Barbarism. 
I should really have thought it all but impossible. But it shows on 
what weak foundations our higher spiritual culture rests. It makes 
one afraid.* 


F Nazi Germans have challenged the cultural tradition of 
Western Europe, we in South Africa and our fellows in 
Europe have let it go by default. There is the specific 
threat of the Nazi doctrine; there is also the general and 
subtler danger of our own neglect. We have been so engrossed 
with our modernity that we have allowed the fundamental 
values of the tradition to pass as antiquated. The rejection 
by the Nazi doctrine of universalism not only in science but 
in morality and religion has not stirred us sufficiently as a 
Great Betrayal because we have become used to the traitors 
in our midst. We have shared in the illusion of the Machine 
Age that new mechanical inventions inevitably denote pro- 
gress. We have not seen clearly enough that one of the 
consequences of this view is that men are used as machines, 
without the humanist and Christian respect for personality. 
When asked what the workmen felt and thought of it all, a 
Nazi leader replied: ‘‘ Do you suppose people of that sort 
feel and think unless they are told what to feel and think ? ” 
The dignity of the human soul which Humanism and 
Christianity uphold is non-existent for the new Barbarism. 
War lowers human dignity by forcing decent people to use 
the weapons of their opponents. But even before the war we 
shared in propaganda that was a betrayal of our trust. We 
lived and still live among generalisations that are deliberately 
planned to mislead people and inflame their sentiment. Head- 
lines thrive on sensationalism and rational thought is driven 
underground. We have shared in the delusion that a mere 
system can be our salvation and have forgotten that a more 
fundamental point is with what motive a system is run, We 
are rightly proud of our beautiful machines : Sophocles would 
have admired the vast ingenuity of the wind-swift thought of 
man. But our concentration on technology has made us 
* Quoted from a letter to the author of General Smuts. 
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lop-sided. What is the good of having more efficient machines 
if they are only going to destroy us more efficiently ? What is 
the good of all our clever specialisms if they conflict and 
produce disharmony and weakness? What is the good of 
our abstract professions of goodwill if in practice we fight 
among ourselves? What is the good of postulating a new 
economic system if those who administer it fall back on the 
old selfishness and tyranny ? 

However we twist and turn, we come back to the moral 
issue. Never has it been plainer than to-day that all our 
sophistication and clever talk will not help us, unless we face 
the fundamental moral issue in ourselves. The world about us 
is in fragments ; the family of the nations is shattered ; the 
words of Vergil have once more a familiar ring. “ Throughout 
the world the unholy War-god rages ; on this side Germany, 
on that side the East stirs up war. And the world is like a 
car of which the driver has lost control.” So Vergil wrote— 
Vergil who stood for the civilised conception of “‘ humanitas”?! 
He wrote thus nine years before the great Augustan Peace 
was finally established ; and perhaps we may draw comfort 
from that. Our world is in fragments. Our education is broken 
up into compartments that produce people with closed minds 
and no perspective. Science we have and the use of Greek 
scientific principle, but we frequently fail to apply our 
science for the good of humanity. We have largely lost our 
fervour for universal moral sanctions and flirt with the idea 
of relativity in morals : which shows a kinship with the Nazi 
attitude. The Universality of the Church has been broken up 
into a hundred warring sects, inevitably, perhaps, but none 
the less regrettably. 

“We cannot,” wrote Dr. Ernest Barker in 1915, “ as far as 
human sight can discern, ever hope to reconstruct unity on the 
old basis of the Christian commonwealth of the Middle Ages. 
Yet need is upon us still—need urgent and importunate—to 
find some unity of the spirit in which we can all dwell together 
in peace. Some have hoped for unity in the sphere of eco- 
nomics and have thought that international industry and 
commerce would build the foundations of an international 
policy. These hopes have had to sleep and years of war have 
shown that ‘ a synchronised bank-rate and reacting bourses ’ 
imply no further unity. Some again may hope for unity in the 
field of science and may trust that the collaboration of the 
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nations in the building of the common house of knowledge 
will lead to co-operation in the building of a greater mansion 
for the common society of civilised mankind. But nationalism 
can pervert even knowledge to its own ends ”—little did Dr. 
Barker know then to what frightful ends—“ turning anthro- 
pology to politics and chemistry to war. There remains a last 
hope—the hope of a common ethical unity, which, as moral 
convictions slowly settle into law, may gradually grow 
concrete in a common public law of the world. Even this hope 
can only be modest, but it is perhaps the wisest and surest of 
all our hopes. Jdem scire is a good thing; but men of all 
nations may know the same things, and yet remain strangers 
one to another. [dem velle et idem nolle in re publica, ea demum 
jirma amicitia est. The nations will at last attain firm friend- 
ship one with another in the day when a common moral will 
control the scope of public things. And when they have 
attained this friendship, then—on a far higher level of eco- 
nomic development and with an improvement by each nation 
of its talent which is almost entirely new—they will have 
found again, if in a different medium, something of the unity 
of medizval civilisation.” 

I should have liked to say, speaking as a South African, 
* Roman Civilisation.” For the great task that awaits us in 
South Africa is a task of integration and in Rome we can trace 
the fulfilment of that task step by step in the same society 
and on a bi-lingual basis. The parallels of Belgium and 
Switzerland or Canada that have been quoted do not seem to 
me adequate ; because there the official languages are for the 
most part territorially separated. Here, as in Rome, they 
mingle in the home, in the school, in society, in literature, in 
politics and in the civil service. The absence of territorial 
segregation makes the problem more complicated, for the 
points of friction are multiplied. 

Now I am far from claiming a mathematical correspondence 
between our conditions and those of Rome. But I hold that 
at points there is a similar experience. First—the character 
of the Roman farmer. If you think he is too remote from us, 
read C. M. van den Heever’s last novel, Laat Vrugte, a work 
of which English as well as Afrikaans speaking South Africans 
may be proud ; and if you know anything about Rome, you 
will admit that in Oom Sybrand we have the Roman before 
Greek influence. I need not here elaborate the picture—I have 
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done so in two books—except to say that there is something 
more in the comparison than the common qualities bestowed 
by the earth on her farmers throughout the world. 

But more important is the story of cultural adjustment. I 
have worked this out in detail elsewhere ; here I make only a 
series of simple statements. The Romans in the third century 
B.c. saw a few individuals start the idea of a Roman literature 
in the face of the world prestige of Greek literature ; an idea 
hardly taken seriously at the time. The Afrikaner in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century saw individuals start a 
native literature in the face of the world-wide prestige of 
English literature : an idea that moved many to incredulous 
laughter. The Romans had only sung native songs at parties 
before this; they now turned to oversea models and 
Andronicus translated Homer. The Afrikaans had only had 
their picnic-liedjies ; they now turned to oversea models and 
President Reitz translated Burns. Next, genuine fear on the 
part of Romans like Naevius that their language and tradition 
would be swamped by oversea customs; protests both at 
Rome and in South Africa. Then comes Ennius who said he 
had three hearts, meaning that he shared in three cultures, 
Italian, Roman, and Greek. He introduces Greek technique 
and Greek thought. He speaks slightingly of the native 
tradition. The result : reaction and the nationalist exclusive- 
ness of Cato. In South Africa—the period when all culture 
is English culture and not a few people speak slightingly of 
the native Afrikaner tradition. Result: with the added 
stimulus of war, a nationalist reaction and exclusiveness. At 
Rome, further periods of adjustment and friction. In South 
Africa a period of adjustment followed by the present friction. 
In Rome eventually, after a century and a half, complete 
harmonisation in a bi-lingual society of two languages and 
cultures, without detriment to the individuality of either. 
Roman children learn Greek at school—indeed, they begin 
with Greek. The head of the Roman State, if he wishes to 
write a book, feels free to write it in Greek, as in the case of 
Marcus Aurelius. Augustus’ civil service is bi-lingual and 
when the Emperor makes laws for a district like Cyrene where 
Greek is the natural language, his laws are in Greek. During 
the Roman overlordship of Egypt there was no attempt to 
force Latin on the population, as the papyrus remains show. 
The complete Roman was the man who shared both cultures ; 
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and when Greek died out in the fourth century a.pv. Roman 
civilisation died too. Even though we have not got beyond 
the period of friction and the last chapter in this development 
is still to be fulfilled, we have here, I think you will grant, a 
general resemblance and an experience from which we can 
learn. It has been objected that the Roman was the conqueror 
and the Afrikaner is the conquered. I reply that the Afrikaner 
is no longer the conquered, that he has won the peace, if not 
the war, and that he is at least as prominent in South African 
politics as the pure Roman was in Roman politics. 

The feeling of oppression among Afrikaners is not really 
political in spite of the present vogue of that hollow word 
“imperialism ” ; the trouble is psychological. Many people 
have spoken of the period of assimilation at the Cape in the 
nineteenth century and deplored the worsening of relations 
between the white elements in our country. But here we must 
bear in mind that after 1902 the Afrikaner, for the first time 
on a large scale, became conscious of his language and 
tradition. He felt that he had a contribution to make. A 
creative impulse stirred in him. An enormous psychological 
release took place when he found his language and read the 
early lyrics of Leipoldt. He has indeed gone a voyage to find 
his soul, which he could not properly call his own in High 
Dutch or in English. He has steered his barque with much 
hazard between the Charybdis of English absorption and the 
Scylla of Dutch tradition. Now he has come to his own ; even 
if you said (but I hope you will not!) “a poor thing and ill- 
favoured,” he would reply : “ but mine own.” Give him time 
to be alone with it for a while, to consolidate his position. He 
still feels at a disadvantage ; he is still haunted by the fear of 
absorption. It is not unnatural that, having lived in an 
atmosphere where all was English, and living still in a society 
that maintains a living touch with England, while his contact 
with Holland is precarious, he should now want separate 
institutions and clubs and movements. 

It is not unnatural, but I think it must not be a permanent 
condition. Isolation estranges and sets up abstract ideas 
about the other man that are often far from reality. We must 
have contact to dispel the mists of imagined grievances. 
“ Onbekend maak onbemind,” says our Afrikaans proverb. 
And for this reason I feel that the dual-medium system, 
which provides for the teaching of some subjects in Afrikaans 
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and some in English to Afrikaans and English speaking chil- 
dren sitting side by side in the same school, should be our 
goal. It is the system General Hertzog introduced into the 
Free State after the South African War, and last year General 
Hertzog told me that he was perturbed by the results of 
separatism in the schools. It is a system I should like to see 
not in the Primary but in the High Schools, and research and 
experience have shown that it produces the best bi-lingual 
type of student, the student who is most fully South African, 
at home in both languages. I would suggest that as a begin- 
ning, English medium schools should voluntarily undertake 
the teaching of one subject through the medium of the other 
language; and that Afrikaans medium schools do likewise. 
I know there are difficulties ; but these could be solved. I 
know that both English and Afrikaans Teachers’ Conferences 
have turned down the dual medium; but separatism is 
reinforced with emotion at the moment and I can only hope 
that it will not always be so. 

The ideal of co-operation will not be realised by mere lapse 
of time. There is work to do; there are sacrifices to make. An 
eminent South African once asked me: ‘‘ What do you 
people still want for Afrikaans?” I replied: “ Your in- 
terest.”” You see, it is not a matter of rights: it is a matter 
of intellectual recognition and spiritual participation. We 
should drop that misleading word Fusion and think in terms 
of co-operating entities. We must save the co-operative ideal 
from the mere lip-service that is so often accorded to it. A 
mere gesture is not enough. The Afrikaans movement is a 
creative effort in which English-speaking Afrikaners should 
share, for by so doing they will heighten their own creative- 
ness. The achievement so far is remarkable ; the promise for 
the future great. But isolation spells impoverishment. 

Nazi Germans have achieved much by organisation and 
they have seized on the important truth that education is a 
vital instrument. There is to-day a definite attempt to 
inculcate theories that wreck co-operation. I should like to 
see a positive doctrine formulated and presented to our 
children as a pledge of South Africanism. With this in view 
I have roughly sketched out what I may call a Duodecalogue 
of Co-operation, a Credo of twelve points consisting of four 
main principles and eight subsidiary and supplementary 
pledges. They are these: they are meant for both groups : 
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1. Believing that it is the destiny of the English and* KeriBaak 
speaking elements to build a harmonious nation in South Africa, each 
through the medium of his own language, I pledge myself in thought 
and word and deed to be true to South Africa undivided. 

2. Believing that the two main European groups have each a con- 
tribution to make, I pledge myself to foster the language and tradition 
of the other European element while I build up my own. 

3. I pledge myself to be humane and just to the Bantu and Coloured 
groups, not hampering them in their legitimate development ; learning 
to understand them and helping to develop their potentialities for the 
good of South Africa. 

4. I pledge myself to South Africa first, but not to South Africa 
isolated ; believing that true loyalty to the culture and tradition of 
South Africa demands also loyalty to the true European tradition of 
civilisation and a concern for the ultimate and fundamental unity of 
mankind. 

These four principles I should supplement by the following 
suggestions. They are not mutually exclusive. 

5. I will abstain from destructive racial generalisations. 

6. I will abstain from all words or deeds that belittle or injure other 
groups in South Africa. 

7. I will multiply understanding and remove misunderstanding by 
making friends in another group, sharing their thoughts, and speaking 
their language. 

8. I will be positive and not negative in my attitude to other groups 
or races ; I will not believe propaganda or theories about them until I 
have got to know them as persons ; I will seek the positive qualities of 
helpfulness and creativeness and shun the negative qualities of suspicion 
and fear. 

g. I will seek to proclaim what is good in people of another 
group. I will be honest in discussion with them and not accumulate 
grudges. 

10. If I find bad things in them, I will examine myself to see how far 
I may be to blame or how far I may help. 

11. Knowing that violence in word or deed brings a reaction to any 
temporary success it may attain, I pledge myself to try the method of 
conversion in dealing with my opponents; and I realise that means 
being able to state my opponent’s case as well as he does himself. 

12. I will be patient in explaining my inherited sentiment to those 
who find it difficult to understand and will endeavour to understand the 
history and circumstances that led to a sentiment in others which is 
alien to me. 


In connection with the last point I may instance the senti- 
ment for royalty that seems alien to most Afrikaners and the 
sentiment for the traditions of the old Republics that 
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English-speaking people find hard to understand. We must 
be willing to take this trouble. Thus we come back to the 
position that the root of the matter is a moral question. 

I have said little of the share of the Bantu in our culture, 
not because I think it unimportant, but because on that 
theme I am hardly competent to speak. But there is this. In 
the light of our fundamental European tradition, and with 
due allowance for local conditions, we must use the Roman 
principle of growth and elasticity in dealing with non-Euro- 

ean elements. A quota-system may be necessary ; but those 
who have their roots here must be given an opportunity to 
develop. We cannot prevent Western civilisation reaching 
these people : it is our responsibility to see that the good and 
not the bad reaches them. We cannot say Western culture is 
suitable only to the whites: there comes the pertinent reply 
of Mr. Motsete: ‘“* You were once barbarians in Europe: 
Roman culture civilised you: why do you want to deprive 
us of this privilege?” I have lying in my room the manuscript 
of several Bantu plays on Bantu themes. They seem to me 
full of promise. When you meet in the East those cringing 
beggars eternally craving bakshish, you appreciate the self- 
respect and virility of our Bantu. They have a contribution 
to make in due course, culturally and economically ; if we 
win their confidence we shall enlist their service in con- 
structive work for our common country. 

And the future? I will only say this: we can assure our 
civilisation here only if we recapture the meaning of our great 
tradition. The philosophy of the whole, integration in the 
state and outside. This strange creature that we call Man— 
at his best how like an angel, at worst how much worse than 
the traditional devil!—continues to wreck that tradition ; to 
behave in the name of his sovereign national state as he would 
be ashamed to behave to his neighbour; but in the end he 
will find he cannot live without the universal principles of 
civilisation and morality and religion. Religion. It may be 
that we are on the eve of a great religious revival and that, as 
Professor De Burgh has said, systems of morality need to be 
reinforced by the active enthusiasm of a religious ideal. It 
may be that we shall return to the high simplicity of the 
Gospels through our present tangles of dogma and convention 
and vested interests. There is a story about a scientist called 
Love, who was appointed in an Oxford college. Feeling ill at 
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ease in the somewhat unscientific atmosphere, he opened the 
door of A. C. Clark, the famous professor of Latin, and, 
standing on one leg, said: “ Er—good evening, I am Love.” 
Whereupon Clark, adjusting his eye-glasses, blinked nervously 
at him and said coldly: “‘ Er—Eros or Agape?” Agape is 
the New Testament word for the Christian conception of 
love; and it may be that we need a new realisation of its 
meaning—a meaning that lies far from softness or senti- 
mentality—to cure our present ills. 

The wasted energy that goes into destructiveness on the 
mental as well as the material plane! The pity of it! “ Oh, 
that strife might vanish from the earth,”’ cries Achilles, the 
Man of Violence, who learned gentleness at last, “ and anger 
that afflicts even the wise!” ‘“ Ah, Critolaus,” says Socrates, 
“but there is a strange complexity in these matters. For by 
nature men are disposed to be friendly. They need each other 
and show pity and work together and help each other ; and, 
understanding this, they are grateful one to another. And by 
nature they are disposed to enmity. For, holding the same 
things to be honourable and pleasant, they fight for them and 
form parties and oppose each other. Strife and anger make 
for war; covetousness leads to hostility; envy tends to 
hatred. Nevertheless, through all these obstacles friendship 
comes slipping and unites men of true culture.” 

Men of true culture: that is our task: to recapture the 
truly civilised outlook on life. And for that we need those 
universal sanctions I have mentioned and on which the latest 
Papal Encyclical dwelt. If only we could see our affairs sub 
specie humanitatis and also sub specie eternitatis! 

There are the words of James Stephens : 

My enemy came nigh: 

And I 

Stared fiercely in his face : 

My lips went writhing back in a grimace, 

And stern I watched him with a narrowed eye. 
Then, as I turned away, 

My enemy, 

That bitter heart, and savage, said to me: 


Some day when this is past ; 

When all the arrows that we have are cast ; 
We may ask one another why we hate 

And fail to find a story to relate ; 
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It may seem to us, then, a mystery 
That we could hate each other— 


Thus said he; and did not turn away. 
Waiting to hear what I might have to say! 
But I fled quickly: fearing, if I stayed 

I might have kissed him, as I would a maid. 


Plato said that man’s deepest need is harmony: harmony 
in himself with the material and spiritual world. Only there 
is he truly happy. But the trouble is man won’t believe it. 
He thinks he will be happy if he can secure this or that 
external thing from others. Cultural harmony in South Africa 
is not impossible. But it is a long and arduous task. Tante 
molis—said Vergil of the similar task of Rome, so great a toil 
it was to build the Roman nation. It means that we must go 
deeper than personal comfort, deeper than the terribly dis- 
proportionate influence of party politics, deeper even than 
the extravagant claims of the sovereign national state. But 
if we can do it, if we have the spiritual strength to do it, there 
would be a release of creative energy in South Africa so 
amazing that it would sweep away.all the debris that still 
blocks our path. 

T. J. Haaruorr. 


Johannesburg. 


4 


THEN AND NOW. 


N form, if not in substance, international morality has 

been a distinguishing mark of past generations. We had 

hoped that the events of the last century and a half had 
taught us that for States, as for individuals, morality is vital. 
We had fondly believed that Europe was becoming a com- 
monwealth composed of regularly constituted States, respect- 
ing established rights and observing treaties. In fact, we were 
coming to believe that Europe was a Christian commonwealth, 
and the potentialities of the League of Nations were strength- 
ening such a belief. Such a commonwealth, however, has 
never existed. Let anyone turn to the eight massive volumes 
Albert Sorel wrote on L’Europe et la Révolution Frangaise, 
which demonstrates the dominance of the ideas of 
Macchiavelli in the policy of Frederick the Great, Catherine 
the Great, and Joseph II. The corruption of diplomacy and 
the brutality of war mark the course of the eighteenth century. 
To this corruption and to this brutality the French revolu- 
tionaries, in the judgment of Sorel, “ added only one new 
feature particularly intolerable, the humanitarian hypocrisy.” 
He describes old Europe as committing suicide by such acts 
as the War of the Austrian Succession and the Partition of 
Poland. ‘These iniquitous acts,” he concludes, “ are the 
testament of old Europe, having signed which it could but 
die.” 

Historians of the French Revolution, like Lamartine and 
Michelet, Thiers and Taine, had fastened their attention on 
events at home, and had, as it were, viewed them through a 
microscope. Even when they raised their eyes to look abroad 
their gaze extended to the Vosges and the Rhine. They left 
the impression that the ground motive of the coalition of 1792 
and the first invasion of France were inspired by the ardent 
desire to save Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette, the sister of 
Joseph II, at all costs, and incidentally to destroy the begin- 
nings of the revolutionary contagion. We do well to remember 
that at first the French Revolution was bent on securing 
equality at home, and very few of its acts were directed 
against either the King or his wife. Sorel bids us gaze at a far 
different picture. He asks us to observe that the sovereigns 
of central Europe discerned in the Revolution a favourable 
opportunity of effecting the second Partition of Poland. He 
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watches Austria noting the weakening of the French mon- 
archy, which opened up the possibility of strengthening its 
hold not only upon Poland but the Low Countries. In a word, 
Sorel views the Revolution through a telescope. 

One of the great surprises of Tocqueville’s famous book on 
the ancien régime was the care with which he demonstrated 
the continuity of French policy at home. One of the equally 
great surprises of Sorel’s famous book is the care with which 
he in turn demonstrates the continuity of French policy 
abroad. In our own country such revolutions as those of 
1688 show how hard we find it to effect a real break with the 
past, but sometimes we had thought that other countries 
would experience considerably less difficulty. The pages of 
Tocqueville and of Sorel show how baseless is this belief. 
With a wealth of documentary knowledge the latter points 
out that the men of the Revolution were the heirs of Louis 
XIV. ‘ Against whom are you fighting?” a Frenchman 
asked Ranke in 1870. “Against Louis XIV.” Such an 
answer would have been every whit as true in 1792. At home 
the men of the Revolution followed Louis XIV in the proscrip- 
tion of certain classes of Frenchmen and the confiscation of 
their property. Abroad the Committee of Public Safety 
pursued the traditional path of seeking to extend France to 
its “natural frontiers” on the Rhine. Perhaps we may 
mention that in 1792 Napoleon was an officer in the artillery, 
aged 22. The officers of the revolutionary armies were men 
who had been trained in the academies of the ancien régime, 
and of no one was this truer than of Napoleon himself. 
They had drunk deep of the red wine of revolutionary 
doctrine, and were they not exhorted by the powers that be 
to offer liberty, fraternity, equality to the rest of the nations 
of downtrodden Europe? The cannonade of Valmy, insigni- 
ficant as a military event, nevertheless marked the revolution 
in the European outlook that Goethe discerned. It was the 
beginning of a period of aggression lasting till June 18th, 1815. 
The September massacres were the answer of France to in- 
vasion. On April 2oth, 1792, she declared war on Austria ; on 
July 8th, 1792, against Prussia; on February Ist, 1793, 
against England and Holland ; in March 1793 against Spain. 
The triumph of the tricolour was evident on all sides. The 
ideals of the French revolutionaries now far surpassed the 
natural frontiers of the Alps and the Rhine. Extremely few 
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Frenchmen in 1795 would have dreamt of acquiescing in a 
peace purchased by a return to the limits of the France which 
Louis XVI tried to rule. . 

While equality dominated the minds of Frenchmen at home, 
fraternity in their sense dominated it abroad, with the differ- 
ence that what they considered fraternity the nations con- 
cerned deemed subjugation. If subjugation seems too harsh, 
let us say confederation, but the State to be confederated 
with must be France. As the genius of Napoleon asserted 
itself, in common with many Frenchmen, he came to believe 
in a France extended to the Rhine and the Alps, protected by 
a girdle of confederate and dependent states. Did not his 
armies march in triumph from the ocean to the Vistula and 
the Danube? Could anyone set a limit to his conquests? It 
is enough to say that with the slight exception of the Battle of 
Maida we won no battle on land till Wellington defeated the 
French at Rolica in August 1808. That is to say, from the 
outbreak of war in February 1793 to August 1808 we have no 
victory on land to show with the exception of the Battle of 
Maida in 1806. Our ancestors were so tough that they per- 
sisted in fighting on land even though the fortunes of war 
seemed to be steadily going against them. At sea, no 
doubt, thanks to the genius of Nelson, things were wholly 
different. 

On the outbreak of war in 1793 three of the four great 
continental Powers, Austria, Prussia and Spain, were our 
allies ; in 1803 all four were neutral, so that we fought the 
might of Napoleon single-handed. ‘“ We are left alone,” 
Wordsworth wrote on the news of the downfall of Prussia, 


We are left, or shall be left alone, 

The last that dare to struggle with the foe. 
’Tis well! from this day forward we shall know 
That in ourselves our safety must be sought ; 
That by our own right hands it must be wrought ; 
That we must stand unpropped, or be laid low. 
O dastard whom such foretaste doth not cheer! 
We shall exult, if they who rule the land 

Be men who hold its many blessings dear, 
Wise, upright, valiant: not a servile band 
Who are to judge of danger, which they fear, 
And honour, which they do not understand. 


Our present experience is, then, not unique, if for Adolf 
VoL. CLVIII. 45 
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Hitler we substitute the name of Napoleon Bonaparte; nor 
is the nature of the struggle essentially different. 

Sorel stoutly maintains that Napoleon could not conclude a 
peace which did not secure to France her natural boundaries. 
His countrymen sought peace, but it must be a peace which 
gave them the limits of old Gaul. Such a settlement would 
have given Napoleon the strongest claim on the gratitude of 
his subjects. In spite of Sorel we are by no means sure that 
Pitt would not have consented to it. The French historian 
holds that Pitt and his successors, Metternich and the con- 
tinental opponents of Napoleon, were bent on reducing 
France to her old limits. He also believes that inexorable 
necessity compelled Napoleon, almost as if it were against his 
will, to advance step by step to inevitable destruction. Such 
was the fate Talleyrand foresaw for him so early as 1801. 

Bismarck used to remark on the difficulty of the despot in 
ever arriving at the street called Stop. He himself realised to 
the full this difficulty, but it was one that Napoleon never 
came to realise—till too late. Each victory, each annexation, 
covered him in a blaze of glory. None the less, each victory, 
each annexation, rendered the struggle more difficult and 
dangerous. In fact his position was never more insecure than 
when his predominance appeared most firmly established. 
The examples of Alexander the Great, of Philip II of Spain, 
and of Louis XIV, on whose plans he had meditated so deeply, 
might have taught him that the world would never perma- 
nently endure the despotic control of a single ruler. With Sorel 
we feel tempted to regard Erfurt and Dresden as in truth 
congresses of his enemies. Nothing, the conqueror justly be- 
lieved, was accomplished till the resistance of England was 
overcome. But here was the vicious circle from which he 
could not escape. He could only conquer England by the 
complete submission of Europe, yet it was only by conquering 
England that he could secure that submission. It was a 
dilemma from 1793 to 1815. It is a dilemma at this moment, 
one that Hitler will find as inescapable as Napoleon. No doubt 
the aeroplane has modified it, but it has not removed it. 

Mahan has enforced the lesson of the control of the sea and 
all that it implies. Let us turn from his sober pages to those 
of Conan Doyle whose Uncle Bernac records unforgettably 
the same lesson. A French fugitive from England has landed 
on the French coast, and as he lands he sees a lurid streak. 
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*¢ ¢ What is it, then?’ I asked. 

“¢ Just what I say, master,” said he. ‘ It’s one of Boney’s 
armies, with Boney himself in the middle of it as like as not. 
Them is their camp fires, and you’ll see a dozen such between 
this and Ostend. He’s audacious enough to come across, is 
little Boney, if he could dowse Lord Nelson’s other eye ; but 
there’s no chance for him until then, and well he knows it.’ 

“¢ ¢ How can Lord Nelson know what he is doing ? ’ I asked. 

“The man pointed out over my shoulder into the darkness, 
and far on the horizon I perceived three little twinkling lights. 

“Watch dog,’ said he, in his husky voice. 

“¢ Andromeda. Forty-four,’ added his companion. 

“*T have often thought of them since, the long glow upon the 
land, and the three little lights upon the sea, standing for so 
much, for the two great rivals face to face, for the power of 
the land and the power of the water, for the centuries-old 
battle, which may last for centuries to come.” 

It was with extreme difficulty that Napoleon came to 
believe that England could not be invaded. If her fleets were 
invincible, she could only be crushed by the ruin of her trade, 
by closing all continental markets against her and by threaten- 
ing India. It follows that the Continental System, the coalition 
of the whole continent against Britain, was a logical necessity, 
the keystone of Napoleon’s policy. Sorel reveals that what 
the conqueror carried out by his Continental System had 
already been planned by the Directory. Napoleonic policy, 
accordingly, meant the immediate control by France of all 
the coasts and ports and rivers of Europe, her predominance 
in the Levant, and the possession of Egypt, a project the 
French dictator never wholly relinquished. The assistance of 
Russia was vital for the success of this far-reaching scheme. 
For Russia could powerfully assist in the ruin of our trade and 
could offer a formidable threat to our rule in India. Alexander I 
and Napoleon had to meet, for their mutual interests im- 
periously demanded it. They signed the Treaty of Tilsit, each 
hoping to use the other for his own ends. Each trusted to 
obtain most, if not all, of what he wanted from his new ally 
and then to cheat him of the promised equivalent. In this 
game of duplicity Napoleon at last met his match. For Sorel 
shows that at Tilsit it was not the Corsican, consummate 
actor though he was, who proved the most adroit in the course 
of the complex negotiations. Nor if we come to our own day 
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are we at all sure that in the course of the negotiations between 
Stalin and Hitler the latter has proved the abler of the two. 

Sorel raises the question if there ever was a time when peace 
with England would have proved acceptable to the majority of 
Frenchmen. Talleyrand drew a sharp distinction between the 
conquests of France and those of Napoleon. His countrymen, 
he declared, clung to the former, to the frontier of the Rhine 
and the Alps ; to the latter they were indifferent, for suprem- 
acy in Germany and Italy meant nothing to them. When 
England and France sought peace in 1802 they sought a 
different kind of peace. France looked forward to the develop- 
ment of her manufactures under a prohibitive tariff and 
colonial expansion, to predominance in the Mediterranean, 
perhaps to the acquisition of Egypt. England looked forward 
to the development of her continental trade, to a commercial 
treaty that would open French markets, to such an arrange- 
ment in the Mediterranean as would assure Egypt against 
French ambition. The rock on which negotiations for a 
permanent peace split lay in the fact that Napoleon never 
would recognise that he had come to the street called Stop. 
Each victory and each annexation drove him to another. As 
the glamour of victory after victory, of annexation after 
annexation, faded away, men came to realise with Michelet 
that France was perishing to the sound of Te Deums. Peace 
there must be, but Napoleon could not—would not—make 
peace. 

Plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme chose. As we turn the 
pages of Sorel’s masterly volumes we seemed to be reading 
not the history of the conquests of the French dictator, but 
those of the German. Just as the ambition of Napoleon drove 
him relentlessly on in his career of conquest, so the ambition 
of Hitler drives him on every whit as relentlessly, and the end 
of the two men will probably be the same. Standing athwart 
his ambition is our Empire of colonies and commonwealths 
overseas, knit together by the almost invisible line of a few 
grey hulls and a few traces of smoke across the pathless seas. 
The heart of it all is a little island in the North Sea. That 
island blocks the way to the lawless expansion of Germany. 

A questioner may ask, But is not Europe as well as our 
Empire committing suicide by this disastrous war? The 
suicide of Europe and the Empire will come not by a continua- 
tion of the conflict but by a cessation before its aim has been 
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completely achieved. Another questioner talks about the bill 
we are running up, as if war were a costly luxury in which we 
have chosen to indulge ourselves, as if now we could cut our 
losses without denying our faith in God and our common aim, 
as our forefathers never denied them. There is no question of 
a bill in this matter, only of one cause against another. The 
issue from 1793 to 1815 was between liberty and tyranny. It 
is still the issue. There cannot be peace on earth and goodwill 
among men until this issue between them has been fought 
out; nor peace in our hearts until we have made our faith 
clear and proved it in either victory or defeat. 

Our present plight is not due to the failings of humanity 
but to a grave perversion of the mind in one outstanding 
member of the family of States. Its origin does not lie in this 
or that piece of territory, nor in this or that concession, that 
the Germans sought to dominate. It rather lies in their grim 
determination to possess power on the grandest scale. We 
on our part are fully determined that Germany shall have her 
due place in the comity of nations : so too shall other States, 
small as well as great. We are fully determined that Germany 
shall enjoy a position of security among the World Powers : 
so too shall these Powers. On the other hand, the Germans 
are fully determined that they shall attain a position that 
will bestow upon them virtual command of the continent : 
the Allied Powers will never grant them such a position. They 
are fully determined that they shall not be dependent on the 
goodwill of other nations: the Allied Powers are resolved 
that they shall be dependent. They are fully determined that 
raison d@’état shall prevail: the Allied Powers are resolved 
that the rule of law shall prevail. For the rule of law is the 
only position that affords security to Germany as well as to 


ourselves. 
Rospert H. Murray. 


THE RETURN TO CHRISTENDOM. 


HAT Christendom is dead is an all too obvious fact. 

We look in vain for any European community of 

nations, bound together by the profession of the 
Christian faith, and recognising the obligations of Christian 
morality. Already eighteen years ago Professor Lichten- 
berger was writing, in the report on relations between France 
and Germany which he rendered to the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace : 


The whole spiritual life of humanity is based on the hypothesis 
that similar intelligence is manifested in all men and that well- 
conducted thought must finally lead to the establishment of 
simple truth imposed with certainty on all minds. This funda- 
mental belief is now shaken. Each nation has made out for its 
own use a system of ideas and interpretations which it holds to be 
true; but these ideas radically differ in each nation. There is a 
French “ truth ” and a German “ truth ” which contradict each 
other and which assert on their respective sides opposing con- 
victions. 


The dissolution of Christendom has, however, not come 
about overnight ; it is a process which has been spread out 
over centuries. The Renaissance, with its emancipation of 
the individual and the State and its claim of autonomy for 
diverse spheres of culture, and the Reformation, with its 
rival churches, dealt powerful blows at the medieval struc- 
ture. Yet Harnack’s judgment is unquestionably sound. 
“In its greatest representatives, the Renaissance, especially 
the German, which was much more important in the realm 
of thought than the Italian, felt that it had outgrown neither 
the Catholic Church nor the Christian religion.” In his Essay 
Towards the Present and Future Peace of Europe (1693), 
William Penn could still speak of the Christian nations of 
Europe as having common interests, and while in one place 
he proposes that ‘ Turks and Muscovites ” be admitted to 
the European federation which he envisages, in another he 
represents his policy as well calculated to furnish Christendom 
with collective security against the Porte. Indeed, the Holy 
Alliance of last century, in which Orthodox, Catholic, and 
Protestant monarchs combined to defend the Christian 
religion and their thrones, can be cited as evidence that the 
idea of Europe asa Christian world was in some degree still alive. 
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The ruin of Christendom came about not by these obvious 
injuries to the superstructure, but by steady undermining 
of the foundations. | As men’s interests passed into new 
realms of political and economic enterprise, they became less 
conscious of a common spiritual allegiance than of their 
individual and divisive interests. To the exponents of these 
new ambitions in the later half of the eighteenth century, 
“it seemed, curiously enough, that if men followed their 
selfish interests, the result would be exactly the same as if 
they were actuated by Christian principles.” A century later, 
Lecky could assert confidently that mankind was approach- 
ing an era in which “the principle of enlightened self-interest” 
would bring it the salvation for which it had turned in vain 
to religion and morality. 


When therefore the different states of Europe are closely inter- 
woven by commercial interests, when the classes who represent 
those interests have become the guiding power of the state, and 
when they are fully penetrated with the truth that war in any 
quarter is detrimental to their prosperity, a guarantee for the peace 
of Europe will have been attained, if not perfect, at least far 
stronger than any which either religion or philanthropy has yet 
realised. 


Economic interest would build a more lasting structure 
than Christendom in “‘ the Parliament of Man, the Feder- 
ation of the World” ! 

With the passing of these illusions, we look to-day for some 
path by which we can return to Christendom. There are 
various indications of this change in our thinking, of which 
two or three only need be touched on here. In the first place, 
we have grown accustomed since the outbreak of hostilities 
to the slogan, “a Christian civilisation.” That is used at 
times in strange quarters, and some of those who appeal most 
vehemently to Christian sanctions in time of war rendered 
them but sorry service in the days of peace and opportunity. 
In fact, one suspects that the term is used more often than 
not with a negative significance: a civilisation is styled 
Christian when it is neither National Socialist nor Fascist 
nor Bolshevist. That, of course, has always been the case to 
some extent : Christendom in the Middle Ages owed its unity 
very largely to the necessity for a common front against the 
Moslem in Spain and the Near East. But its force is not wholly 
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negative ; there is a growing consciousness that democracy 
can only be supported on a Christian view of human nature, 
and a growing desire to make our practice conform more 
closely to our profession. 

Again, the project of Federal Union is noticeably different 
from the League of Nations. The latter, indeed, was meant 
by President Wilson, it would seem, to be a spiritual unity 
as well as a political one, inasmuch as it was hoped that a 
conversion to democracy would have been accomplished in 
all nations by the time the League was set up. In point of 
fact, however, the League was a collection of states with 
widely differing internal systems and at various stages of 
political development. The propaganda for Federal Union 
urges that such a mistake be not made a second time, and it 
would confine the new organisation to the democracies, to 
the states, that is, which possess in common certain funda- 
mental principles. 

Mr. H. G. Wells, with his new Declaration of the Rights 
of Man, points even more unmistakably in the same direction : 
it is better, so many think to-day, that a few nations should 
unite because they agree in political faith than that they 
should rush into a union which would be universal indeed, 
but which would sooner or later collapse for want of such a 
foundation. 

If, however, we are to take seriously and in a Christian 
sense these aspirations of our time, and look for some new and 
more stable form of Christendom, we shall have to confess at 
the outset that there is no lack of difficulties. Many of them 
are political in character, and with these we cannot be called 
on here to deal. But there are two which immediately con- 
front the Christian Church as she seeks to become the bond 
of union in the modern world. 

In the first place, we have to accept, for the time being 
and for the future as far as our eye can penetrate, the division 
of the Church into churches. The Middle Ages had one 
institution to which to turn for spiritual guidance, and the 
teaching of the Catholic Church had the force of dogma and 
of supernatural authority. Few to-day, even within the 
Roman communion, can seriously hope for a return to this 
state of things. In the second place, medieval Europe knew 
only of the Turk, and he was but an intruder ; the world of 
the twentieth century includes such nations as Japan, 
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India and China, and it can be integrated into a unity only 
as full justice is done to these non-Christian peoples and their 
claims. Here surely is a serious question ; how is Christendom 
possible when the states which are to be brought together 
within it are in some few cases nominally Christian, in others 
avowedly secular, and in several instances committed to 
some other creed? 

Not that either difficulty is as insuperable as it appears at 
first to be. The cecumenical movement of the last two decades 
has brought the Protestant communions together as never 
before, and they have found it possible to establish contact 
with the now persecuted Orthodox Church. Nor is it, perhaps, 
entirely vain to hope that the common struggle against a 
new and vigorous paganism will make possible some measure 
of understanding with Rome. In the Far East the Christian 
Church has established itself and grows more indigenous 
every year; the figure of Christ is as familiar to the educated 
classes of Japan as that of Buddha, and one who knows 
India better than most has asserted that whatever might 
be lost as a result of British withdrawal from that country, 
two things would remain for ali time to come—the English 
language and the Christian ethic. 

The question : What are the conditions which must first 
be fulfilled that a unity of peoples on a Christian basis may 
become possible ? is far too wide for me to attempt to answer 
it in this paper. I can only deal with the other question : 
How can the Church prepare herself to help forward the 
return to Christendom? What lessons must she learn? To 
begin with, we shall need to achieve a unity of conviction 
and tolerance such as has not yet been found possible and 
will always be extremely difficult. If Christianity is to be an 
effective force in the life of our time, it must be thought out 
clearly and held passionately ; it must be for those who 
profess it as much a matter of life and death as the religion 
of blood and race is for the enthusiasts of the Hitler Youth. 
But that way danger also lies ; for history leaves us in no 
doubt that Christian conviction has more often been a 
disruptive than a reconciling force, from the fury of Alexan- 
drian mobs contending for the divinity of Christ to the clash 
of Orangemen and Catholics in the streets of Belfast. We 
must expect to have the proverb “ Physician heal thyself 
cited against us the moment we begin to prescribe a remedy 
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for the world’s malaise. The late Professor Deissmann’s 
witty but not unjust summary of the Barthian theology : 
“ God is all, I am nothing, you are an idiot !” is a reminder 
that points of doctrine can still rouse intense animosities 
amongst us. The Christian temper must become one which 
can discern in those who differ profoundly from us partners 
in the same enterprise ; we must learn to recognise that God’s 
word may come to our neighbour in a form different from, 
even apparently opposed to, that in which it has come to 
us. This applies to whole churches as well as to individuals ; 
the frank recognition of diversity as God’s will can alone 
make possible the discernment of an underlying unity so 
great that it enables us not only to bear with the diversity, 
but actually to rejoice in it. While much bolder strides 
towards unity need to be taken, we must learn to accept 
as final the refraction of the Gospel into diverse forms of 
Christian experience and organisation, and in honour to 
prefer one another. We cannot hope for one authoritative 
Church, either world-wide or embracing the whole nation, 
to which statesmen and people are thereafter to listen 
humbly. The most probable outcome of such an achievement 
would not be the rejuvenation of society, but the decay and 
corruption of Christianity. A National Church might, indeed, 
according to our English method, seek to preserve unity by 
large and generous comprehension ; that, however, would be 
either tolerance with a tacit surrender of conviction all 
round, or if both conviction and tolerance enjoyed their 
rights within it, it would be virtually just that free association 
of divergent types of which I have already spoken. 
Granted that what is here advocated can be attained as 
between Christians, what of the great non-Christian religions ? 
Here again there must be no weak effort after a “‘ synthesis 
of truths,” and no dogmatic assertions of superiority. That 
there is a brotherhood of faith in which Buddhist and 
Christian and Moslem can meet, without compromise and 
without antagonism, is for some few already a reality, and 
it is a privilege which is open to all who will prepare them- 
selves to receive it. 
7 In the second place, though we can legitimately speak of 
a return to Christendom,” yet the road thither leads 
forward to new experiences rather than backward to the 
repetition of events in the past. The awakening of so many 
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in our time at last to a consciousness that Western civilisa- 
tion can only hold together by a common acceptance of 
Christian principles—how greatly the Church will err if she 
meets this penitence with self-righteousness and self-gratu- 
lation instead of with the frank acknowledgment of her 
share in the common guilt! The estrangement of the Euro- 
pean peoples from the Church has come about as much by 
her unworthiness as by their sin. Recent events in France 
and Spain have shown that a Christian reaction may all too 
easily take the form of a reactionary Christianity : the spirit 
of the Holy Alliance is not yet dead. It is all to the good 
that a Catholic thinker of the calibre of Jacques Maritain 
should recognise that the Renaissance was not all loss and 
rebellion, and that the values which it created must have 
justice done to them in any future order which can justly 
be called Christian. Equally the revolt against Liberalism 
which is now popular in Protestant theological circles has 
been carried much too far. Prof. Niebuhr’s description of 
the history of modern culture in terms of the parable of the 
prodigal son, given at the Oxford Conference, was brilliant, 
but far too sweeping in its generalisations. The humani- 
tarian movements of the eighteenth century are not to be 
interpreted simply as revolts of human pride ; they contained 
insights into the will of God which were hidden from the 
Church of that day. Schweitzer’s protest is amply justified : 
speaking of the abolition of torture by the “ superficial ” 
and “secularised ” religion of the eighteenth century, he 
challenges the Christianity of our day to show what it has 
accomplished against the inhumanities which are again abroad. 
The City of God will not shut its gates against humanism, 
but will invite it to bring its glory and honour within. 
Finally, we are left with the problem of Christians as a 
minority even in the so-called Christian countries, and of 
these in turn as a minority in the world-community which we 
dare ‘to envisage. Such a situation would indeed be disturb- 
ing were it not for the knowledge that all societies are swayed 
in the end by minorities. Even democracy, with its majority 
rule, has long since discovered that majorities are themselves 
the creation of vigorous minorities, working either by per- 
suasion or by some kind of force. Of recent years we have 
come to see in every society an élite, a group of people who 
accept what the Webbs have called, with reference in the 
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first instance to the Russian Communist Party, the “ voca- 
tion of leadership.” They set the standard and fix the tone 
of the society to which they belong, and it is with an eye to 
their approval that the holders of actual power do their 
work. The new régimes on the Continent propose to educate 
youth for this rdle. Since, however, the Christian principle 
is one of service rather than of authority, of “ the power 
which lies in the renunciation of power,” it cannot work in 
this way. No deliberate policy of selection and education 
would give us a Christian leadership: it would produce a 
ruling class, and that is something very different. The 
medieval Church shows only too convincingly that an élite 
which has power because it has renounced the world and its 
prizes may become as arrogant and as concerned to promote 
its own interests as any aristocracy of birth or wealth. 

We have here reached the limit that is set to all human 
activity. Those of whom we speak will be the conscience of 
their nation, and so truly such that they will make it possible 
for their nation in its turn to be the conscience of a world in 
which not all peoples acknowledge as their own the Christian 
faith. ‘‘ No man taketh the honour unto himself, but when 
he is called of God.” The distinguishing mark of a Christian 
élite is that it does not consider itself to be such, but counts 
the meanest of men its equals, to be served in love. The 
humility for which this is not merely possible, but inevitable, 
cannot be produced, it is a gift of grace. What the Church 
can do is to train her people for responsibility. The call to 
it is from God. 

E. L. ALien. 

King’s College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


WRITING ABOUT MUSIC. 


HAD grown up bi-lingual, French or English indis- 
criminately, and it was these two languages which 
eventually settled my fate. To teach them I found myself 

crossing the North Sea to Schwerin, the small Grand-Ducal 
capital of Mecklenburg in the extreme north-west corner of 
Germany. The details of just exactly why I went to Schwerin 
and not anywhere else have long since escaped me, but my 
arrival there was to prove a prelude to seven years during 
which I was to be not just an outside listener, but right 
inside the inner core of a world of music where I was to 
hear operas and symphonies discussed, dissected, practised 
and put together again into the enchantment of full per- 
formance. Emphatically I had made a gigantic spring from 
scraps of Gounod and Balfe heard in a tiny Kentish village 
to Bach, Mozart, Haydn, Schumann, Schubert, Beethoven, 
Berlioz, Brahms, Wagner, Balakirev, Dargomuishki, Borodin, 
Moussorgski, who shall I say? Schwerin, my first landing- 
stage, was a regular fairy-tale of a townlet with a Hans 
Andersen erection of a castle, a Hof-Teater, and a Dom Kirche 
where Bach’s Chorales, Passions and Cantatas were to dawn on 
me. And there was the ingratiating gentle charm of the flat 
surrounding country, truly gemiitlich, with its spreading lakes 
and woods, its orchards and its acres of grain and grassland 
stretching north right away to the Baltic coasts. Schwerin, as 
I knew it, cannot have been altogether dissimilar to what one 
would imagine an all-the-year-round indigenous Glynde- 
bourne, a music centre though of slow natural growth with no 
lurking suspicion of ephemeral fashionable opulence or the 
notoriety of advertisement. 

Together with Miss Green, the English governess of the 
Grand-Ducal children* and one or two Russians in the 
entourage of their beautiful Russian mother, the Grand- 
Duchess Anastasia, I may well have been the only other 
foreigner in the place. I was located in a pension run by a 
former pupil of Liszt. Her husband was a minor official 
attached to the opera. My fellow-boarders were most of them 


* There were three Grand-Ducal children. Whether the one son is still alive I am 
unaware, but of the two daughters, Cecilia is the ex-Crown Princess of Prussia, and 
Alexandrina, the present Queen of Denmark. The great Castle was long since turned 
into municipal buildings. 
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singers and instrumentalists of the opera staff, amongst them 
players of flute, oboe, horn, what-not, instruments magically 
new and strange to me. I listened agape and agog and in sheer 
bliss to all the practising. During intervals of running in and 
out giving French and English lessons in the town, I would 
betake myself to the immense and solitary glades of the 
Schlossgarten woods where undisturbed and unridiculed I 
could sing and whistle my heart out in the jumble of tunes 
I had been hearing. Or when there was nobody about in 
the pension I could slash and bang on one of the pianos. 
One day when I was revelling in this wise, trying out what I 
could remember of Lohengrin, just then in rehearsal at the 
opera, there walked in on me the orchestra viola principal, 
Michael Balling, a youth somewhere round about my own 
age. “Um Gottes Willen, Fraulein, was 1st denn los 
hier?” exclaimed Balling. I jumped up abashed. Voluble 
if faulty Anglo-German explanations ensued, and before I 
knew where I was Balling had most amazingly constituted 
himself my music mentor. What a musician of Balling’s 
calibre and capacity could have perceived to trouble over 
in such a one as myself has never ceased to puzzle me. But 
he must have already been a fine psychologist, not of music 
alone but of life, human character and environment. He 
saw that even had I possessed any germs of real creative or 
executant talent, there was neither the time nor the money 
to develop them. He respected my keen love of music and 
rapidly he made a definite asset out of my one resource, a 
quick and retentive memory. I soon began to scribble down 
my impressions of whatever I heard. He knew sufficient 
English to read these. He never dismissed them as hopeless, 
but neither would he ever edit or correct me. He was wont to 
reiterate that one must never pretend, above all never let 
oneself be taught, to be anyone but oneself, an axiom that can 
sound far simpler than it is. He had much to say on the 
functions of musical criticism and averred that a good critic is 
rarer, even, than a great composer or performer—that the 
critic has a high and helpful mission, to be worthy of which he 
must subject himself ceaselessly to exactly the same self- 
discipline as does the musician he criticises. Again, said 
Balling, of all forms of criticism that of music is the hardest 
and most elusive. Music being essentially the language of 
the spirit and soul, whilst it can transmute words, also 
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transcends and soars far beyond them. Therefore the 
process of expressing the inner content of music verbally 
must at best presuppose a certain concrete fettering 
retrogression. 

To think, moreover, of music, he would say, and analyse 
it as a static structure is a lamentably harmful fallacy, out 
of which mountains of pedagogic verbiage and nonsense have 
been piled up; music is “ geschépft nicht gemacht (created 
not made),” and he would declaim a favourite peroration of 
his from Goethe: ‘ What does all this eternal pother and 
pow-wow of modern-romantic-classic mean? All that 
matters is the individuality and vision of the artist himself 
and how he expresses them. If his expression be vital and 
true it follows as day follows night that his work automatically 
becomes classic.” Had I at the time only grasped even 
a quarter of these eloquent diatribes with their drastic 
and strenuous implications, I might assuredly have been 
driven once and for always off the road. It was but very 
gradually that Balling’s concepts and precepts seeped into 
my inner consciousness, and how often later was I to reflect 
over them with a desperate realisation of my signal failures 
and shortcomings. 

When I have described his method of teaching me to other 
musicians they found it unique, but distinctly open to 
debate. They said that he set me climbing a tree instead of 
digging down to its root. Perhaps he did. But all the same 
I think he gave me exactly the type of intensive drilling best 
calculated—taking that is into account the limited material 
and circumstances he had to work on—to help me teach 
myself how to incorporate music with criticism. The method 
was this: He had bound up for my lessons a really mighty 
tome, about three inches thick made up of alternate plain 
and full score music sheets. He inscribed the title himself : 
“ Musik Katechismus.” The opening question and answer 
of the catechism was: “ Was ist denn Musik?” “ Mustk 
das ist die himmlische Kunst.” This has always had for me 
a flavour of the opening of the Scottish Shorter Catechism : 
“‘ What is the chief end of man? ”—“ To glorify God and 
enjoy Him for ever.” The tome grew into a small musical 
encyclopedia. Into it, page by page, went question and 
answer in verbal and music notation. 

There was never any question of payment for my lessons. 
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As I gradually became sufficiently adept and trustworthy, 
Balling and his colleagues would constantly use me to copy 
out, transcribe and transpose parts; do oddments of trans- 
lation and so forth. All of which was, of course, an invaluable 
education in itself. On my side it was discovered that I was 
an expert knitter and mender of socks, as well as quite an 
adequate dancing instructress. The situation, therefore, 
clarified itself as one of reciprocal benefits and was left at 
that. There was only the one theatre in Schwerin, it served 
for opera, concerts or playhouse. There were performances 
once, sometimes twice, daily, during some ten months of the 
year. Besides opera of German, Italian and French schools, 
I heard a wide range of symphonic music, and for the first 
time I saw plays acted—Goethe, Schiller, as well as trans- 
lations of contemporary tragedy and comedy of other 
countries, and I heard Shakespeare in the famous Schlegel- 
Tieck translation long before I knew him in English. Then 
there was Bach to be heard at the Dom Kirche. Balling 
chose the lessons from whatever happened to be most 
important in the week’s repertoire. Question and answer, 
musical excerpts, everything, was written out first in rough 
and corrected on odd sheets before it was finally copied into 
the Katechismus, by which time I knew each lesson by 
heart ; and before I had done with it I found myself com- 
petent to fill in from memory a respectable number of full- 
score pages and had acquired a definite facility, which I was 
never to lose, in score reading either mentally or at a piano, 
if only in a very rough and ready scrambling fashion—and 
this has been my chief stand-by in any critical work I have 
ever attempted. My work with Balling was concentrated 
upon opera, orchestral, and choral scores; of the literature 
of solo and chamber music, instrumental and vocal, I heard 
comparatively little in Schwerin, that was all to come later, 
and I can still remember Balling dictating the last entry 
I was to make in the Katechismus. 


“Tf,” he said, “ one can probe one’s way efficiently through a 
full score one really has all the rest of music focused to one’s 
command,” 


and here he went off, as so often, at a tangent : 


But it is a veritable paradox, a Bach, a Beethoven, a Berlioz, 
a Wagner score, yes, they represent the most complex evolution 
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hitherto reached in music; yet, look you, their origin and germ 
can have been nothing bigger than the strophe of a song. 


As he spoke I felt myself suddenly back amongst some greatly 
loved trees round my Kentish home and my childish dreams 
that they were song-trees “ rocking me in their arms so wild.” 


“Could it be a cradle song?” I hazarded. “ Recht, ganz recht,” 
approved Balling—“ or it might well be a battle song, and that in 
its turn suggests, doesn’t it, a death lament? Birth and death, 
the two inevitable realities of existence, linking us with music 
from cradle to grave. And now here is something more for us to 
ponder over, Fraulein. There clings to all true music that germinal 
origin of song, and the criterion of beauty for its finest inter- 
preters must always lie in their power to make it sing.” 


It is more than half a century since Balling gave me this 
vital axiom and I have had occasion to realise it to the full, 
when, for instance, I have heard an orchestra “ sing ” under 
the baton of—I take them in alphabetical order—Beecham, 
Furtwangler, Lamoureux, Mottl, Nikisch, Richter, Landon 
Ronald, Safonov, Steinbach, Stokovski, Toscanini, Wein- 
gartner; or I think of the wondrous “ singing” quality 
of Paderewski’s pianoforte playing, or of Kreisler’s violin or 
Casals’ violoncello, or not least, of Balling, too, playing the 
* Harold Solo” from the Berlioz Symphony on his beloved 
violo-alta. Curiously enough, it is the human voice itself 
which seems of late years to be losing its intrinsic singing 
quality as compared, say, with our London Philharmonic 
Orchestra when swayed by a Beecham or a Toscanini. 

At the end of three years I became bitten with a desire 
to learn another language, further prompted, perhaps, by one 
or other of the Russian acquaintances I had made, who were 
always telling me that “ German music was all right, yes,” 
but if I wanted real musical ecstasies and thrills I must know 
Russian opera, ballet, Church music, Folk music. To 
Russia then I went. There arose a question, which of us 
should keep the Katechismus, Balling or myself. He decided 
it would be more serviceable to him. He had experimented 
upon me, he said, and would like to try out his ideas with 
other pupils. Years were to elapse before we met again ; 
we corresponded but seldom, but whenever we were in 
communication we always began with our password: “ Was 
ist denn Musik? Musik das ist die himmlische Kunst.” 


VoL. CLVIII. 46 
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During my sojourn in Russia I learned a language richer— 
I can well believe—in soft harmonious sounds and rise and 
fall of rhythmic cadences than any language spoken since 
Greek was the speech of Homer and, as my Schwerin 
acquaintances had foretold, I was to revel in the varied 
manifestations of Russian music heard in its native sur- 
roundings, before much, if any of it, at its best and its worst 
be it noted, had crossed its home frontiers and become of 
world repute. Reminiscences can easily degenerate from 
pleasant diversion to painful disease. So here I do well to 
halt. In any case, under the guidance of Balling I had at 
least become capable of making some sort of musical per- 
spective for myself. I could well be intrigued and absorbed 
by the mystic fervour, the other-world spirituality of the 
Russian Church liturgies, and the unrestrained barbaric 
splendour and oriental colour and pageantry of Russian 
opera and ballet, built, most of it, upon the fabric of Slav 
legend and history. I would not have missed it on any 
account ; all the same I have never ceased to rejoice that my 
spring from Kent took me first to the solid symphonic 
vantage ground of Schwerin and not to Moscow, and on the 
note of Balling I would make my full close. 

The sum of his achievements was to carry him altogether 
higher than anything | could so much as dream of for myself. 
After he had been about six years in Schwerin he took a 
still more gigantic spring than I had done, for he crossed the 
high seas and founded at Nelson, New Zealand, the first 
music school ever established in the Antipodes. He was in 
New Zealand three years. A few months back quite by chance 
I got into correspondence with a trustee of the school 
attached to it from its inception and in constant touch with 
Balling during the whole of his work out there. This was 
Mr. F. G. Gibbs. The impression which he sent me is Balling 
to the life as I knew him : 


Within a few months he had roused a large section of the Nelson 
people to an extraordinary pitch of enthusiasm for the serious 
study of music, from some points not a little amusing. His lectures 
on the theory and practice of music became crowded by devotees 
of all ages and conditions. The classes, it must be admitted, 
gradually diminished in numbers as many of the would-be students 
found that exercises in harmony and counterpoint were altogether 
too difficult for those who scarcely knew a crotchet from a quaver. 
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But his enthusiasm was contagious. Music was to hima sacred thing, 
the highest form of religion ; the atmosphere of his unforgettable 
lectures on the great masterpieces of music was as solemn as any 
prayer-meeting. He could play and play well on a number of 
instruments, and his improvisations on the piano, with the most 
strange and unorthodox fingering, by the way, could keep his 
hearers spellbound for literally hours on end. But his favourite 
instrument of all was his huge viola-alta. For those who could 
follow his flights he was a most original and inspiring pedagogue. 
He could even exorcise a charm over the native Maoris, who 
listened entranced to his viola playing and believed his viola-alta 
to be a music God. In fact, I do not think anyone coming into 
contact with him could fail to be impressed with his forceful 
personality and his true genius. He was an idealist, living most of 
his time with his head in music clouds, to the exclusion of practical 
and mundane affairs, and in many respects he was a truly simple, 
childlike soul. The Music School has had its ups and downs but 
is still carrying out successfully the functions for which it was 
established, and he gave us here in Nelson a musical stimulus 
which has persisted right down to the present day and is likely 
long to endure in its impress upon the artistic life of our com- 
munity. 


On his return to Europe Balling acted as “‘ Chor-Repetitor ” 
at Bayreuth under Richter, whom he subsequently suc- 
ceeded as conductor of the Biihne Feste, during which time 
he also married into the somewhat labyrinthine complexities 
of the Wagnerian family relationships and ramifications, a 
daughter of Wagner. Between whiles he was conducting in the 
principal cities of Germany. It was to Balling that was 
entrusted the supervision of the Breitkopf & Hartel collective 
edition of Wagner. He was, too, often in London conducting 
or appearing as a soloist. Wagner, Berlioz and Gluck were 
his three special studies. I remember a very characteristic 
action of his when the then famous artist, Marie Brema, had 
engaged him to conduct a series of London performances 


for her of Gluck’s Orpheus. Talking of this with me he said : 


Marie Brema is a very fine artist; her reading of this score is 
individual and integral. It is not in the least my own, but I should 
spoil it for her now if I tried to superimpose my own interpretation 
upon hers. I am leaving it, therefore, just as she has built it up for 
herself, only emphasising and relaxing here and there, where I 
think that I can reinforce and bring out the significance of her 


ideas. 
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Many Scottish lovers of music will still remember Balling’s 
conducting of the famous but financially disastrous Denhof 
Gluck Wagner Opera seasons at Edinburgh and Glasgow 
in 1909-10, and finally in 1911 he succeeded Richter as 
conductor of the Hallé Orchestra at Manchester. It was 
during this period that he wrote me suggesting that we 
might, perhaps, make not at all a bad book out of the 
Katechismus, publishing it simultaneously in English and 
German editions. Then came 1914, and his sojourn here 
had an abrupt staccato finale. He never returned to England. 
After the war I wrote him several times to Bayreuth but 
had no answer. Then unexpectedly I came across a distant 
connection of his, Karel Balling, Director of the Performing 
Rights Society at Prague. Karel Balling could tell me 
nothing of Balling’s activities during the actual war in which 
he must have been beyond military service age, but was 
able to inform me that Michael had been General Music 
Conductor at Darmstadt from 191g until 1925, when he 
died there. I have made several vain attempts to trace the 
Katechismus tome. I would dearly have loved to see it again 
and still more would I have loved to hear Balling utter once 
more the password with a twinkle in his eye: Was 1st denn 
Musik? Yet, on second thoughts, no. I feel it would be 
still more tragic for Balling to witness the present conditions 
of his own country, than it would be for me to visit a modern 
materialistic, sinister Russia—Russia which I had known 
inhabited by an unconventional, happy-go-lucky, lazy, not too 
clean in their habits, ironically humorous, yet so kindly and 
generous people, who even if three-quarters of them were 
illiterates, were of a spiritual and musical vision unrivalled 
in its own peculiar native attributes and character. Tyranny 
and brutal violence of political ideologies and fanaticism 
can quickly debase a country or an individual to the lowest 
stages of barbarism. Music, happily, can remain an un- 
fortressed, frontierless bulwark of civilisation. For any one 
of us who will have it so it is indeed “‘ die himmlische Kunst.” 


A. E. Keeton. 


RODIN. 


(Born on November 12th, 1840.) 


ODIN’S rank is still a matter of discussion. Some call 

him the greatest sculptor since Michael Angelo, others 

think him great indeed, but problematic like our whole 
age. We also hear the verdict that he was extremely gifted, 
but a vain boaster and a false mystic. The most beautiful but 
most biased homage he received was from the sensitive lyric 
poet Rilke. 

Rodin was influenced by medieval Gothic sculpture, about 
which he spoke with as much admiration as knowledge; by 
Michael Angelo, whom he thinks the last and greatest of 
Gothic artists ; and by antiquity. “I started from antiquity ; 
when I came to Italy I fell under the spell of the great Floren- 
tine, and some of this passion is to be felt in my work. Later 
I returned to antiquity.” Yet he is wholly un-Greek; he 
learned from antiquity only the study of nature, and his 
special study was the naked body in the full naturalness of its 
movements, never in arranged poses. We need only look at his 
** Danaid,” that wonderfully expressive cowering back of a 
woman: no Greek artist would have chosen such a pose. 
When he gives expression to the Gothic soul, as in his famous 
“‘ Burghers of Calais,” it is mimicry of style we are admiring, 
not original Gothic. How could it be otherwise ? His life work 
is not conceived in metaphysical awe of the other world, not 
even Christian. We find in it not even the struggle between 
Christianity and Paganism which Michael Angelo had to fight 
out in his soul. Rodin’s art is earthly. He declines to distin- 
guish matter from spirit. To call his sculptures monistic, 
pagan, or pantheistic, would amount to burdening them with 
a programme which their creator rejected. When he did not 
call himself a mathematician, he liked to be regarded as a 
symbolist. “ Everything is idea and symbol,” he said. He 
did not mean that reality is idea incarnate, but the body 
became idea to him. So he was a realist and at the same time 
an enthusiastic poet. Never was he a dogmatist, though he 
created such powerful and pure spiritual symbols as “ The 
Cathedral” and “The Secret,” which show nothing but 
human hands stretched up in prayer, or (very bold and beauti- 
ful) “ The Hand of God,” a creating hand, forming men from 


earthly material. 
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Rodin did not like to rely on inspiration and did not think 
much of it. To create, to improvise, are words that mean 
nothing, he said; genius only comes to those who know how 
to use their eyes and their intelligence. He was a very in- 
dustrious worker, examining, trying, and rejecting again, till 
he thought he had found the right thing. It is well known that 
in his studio he was always surrounded by models whom— 
without making them pose in certain attitudes—he watched 
continuously in order to study the unceasing play of muscles 
from the life. When he noticed a particularly characteristic 
movement or pose, he at once caught it in a sketch, to 
examine later what could be done with it. Many of his works 
occupied him for several years, his greatest, “ The Door of 
Hell,” more than two decades without being completely fin- 
ished. A mathematician! Did he not say that he was one and 
that his work was good particularly for being geometrical, that 
he was no dreamer? Yes, this should be correct, as he had said 
so. But whoever for this reason would believe that he had 
been an all too sober artist would be quite wrong. His work is 
one great life intoxication, an ecstatic exuberance about the 
many forms of expression, the frightful and fruitful secrets of 
life. Though he shudderingly experienced the terrible sides of 
life, he did not reject it, did not forget its blessings and its 
greatness. From the tenderness of the woman’s head called 
“* Sleep ” up to “ Despair” he has depicted all the forces of 
the soul; but he does not shrink from showing, in “ The Old 
Courtesan,” the utmost ugliness, the futility of earthly charm. 
He denied that there is anything ugly in nature ; truth to him 
was beauty, as beauty was truth. To the fundamental force of 
love some of his most important and beautiful sculptures are 
devoted, “ The Kiss,” “‘ Eternal Spring,” and “ The Eternal 
Idol.” Reproaches that he eroticised art too much he rejected 
as philistinism. He had never made a sculpture because of the 
eroticism, but had shown life as it represents itself, sculpture 
being the art of natural forms. He is able to express likewise 
the most delicate and the dramatically strongest, the feminine 
and the masculine, the lyrics and dramatics of life. 

His career was not an easy one. In order to live he had, for a 
time, to make inferior stuff for ornament makers and jewellers. 
He did it, feeling that one day he would.be able to devote 
himself to real art and to create something that would remain ; 
but his belief in himself had to stand many tests. From “ The 
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Age of Brass ” and “ St. John the Baptist ” to the statue of 
“ Balzac” and after he over and over again roused the indig- 
nation of the conservatives with his work. But fame and love 
found him at last. How different was his “St. John” from 
our notion of the precursor of Christ! He was a man of the 
people, naturalistically humble, not at all idealised. And the 
“‘ Burghers of Calais ” were thought not heroic enough by 
the magistrates who wanted to see their ancestors glorified. 
And yet we feel to-day that this naturalistic group of burghers, 
ready to save their city by the sacrifice of their lives, has in 
its simplicity a much more moving effect than a large “‘ idea- 
listic ” representation would have had : here there is tragedy 
and greatness, suffering, and what overcomes suffering. In 
“The Door of Hell” he achieved his greatest creation, the 
greatest also literally, for it comprises nearly 200 figures. We 
see here the whole tragic drama of life, almost all its passions 
and vices, all its misery and futility. As especially impressive 
symbols Dante’s stories of Ugolino and of Paolo and Francesca 
are outstanding; then “ The Three Phantoms ” above the 
door, an unforgettable incarnation of the Lasciate ogni 
speranza vot ch’entrate. Part of “ The Door of Hell” is also 
“The Thinker,” who however has gained individual impor- 
tance. This famous statue is a grandiose symbol of the 
creative in man; the athletic strength expressed in it sym- 
bolises spiritual strength. But let us look at this body: 
nothing could be more un-Greek. No effort to idealise ; all 
muscles, sinews, all sharp knots and angles stand out in full 
naturalism. The creative man is also glorified in Victor Hugo’s 
monument and in the statue of “ Balzac,”’ both quite different, 
artistically. Rodin dared to represent the romanticist and 
idealist Hugo nakedly, according to antique pattern. He did 
not think he could represent the realist Balzac in this way, 
but did not want to have him in modern dress either, so he 
shows Balzac in his working overall. The statue, with its bold 
originality, roused an immense storm and a discussion not yet 
concluded ; but it cannot be denied that it very effectively 
expresses creative energy and the victory of the spirit over 
matter. This, however, was not the opinion of his customers 
and Rodin had to take it back. The conservative connoisseurs 
miss in this work everything they were accustomed to appreci- 
ate in sculpture of the Greeks or the Renaissance. But one 
cannot measure art either by conservatism or by revolutionary 
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standards. The question is only: does the work, as we see 
it before us, express what the artist wanted it to express, and 
does it do so in an individually characteristic and spiritually 
important manner? The question, put in this way, must 
doubtless be answered with Yes by anyone contemplating 
“ Balzac ” with an impartial eye. Also, “‘ The Old Courtesan ” 
mentioned above represents a form of the human as it has 
hardly ever been conceived before Rodin. Nothing can be 
remoter from the idealised notion of man glorified by the 
Greeks, yet we must say that with it Rodin has created an 
extremely characteristic work of art. Rodin manifests his 
personality in various ways. He was characteristically crea- 
tive in many directions; his various busts, such as the 
sculptor and painter Legros, the poets Mirbeau and Shaw, the 
chemist Berthelot, Clemenceau, are important works. Al- 
though his rank in the history of art is not finally fixed, there 
is no doubt that it will be high and lasting. 
J. Lesser. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


A Rirt in THE Axis? 


even in the best-laid schemes, especially when the 
schemes are laid by two dictators, instead of one. Itis 
the essence of dictatorship that there shall be only one voice. 
In the case of Adolf Hitler, inasmuch as he had deemed it 
expedient to his foreign purposes to forge an Axis—if “ forge ” 
be the right verb to use when the object is what one dictionary 
defines as “ the axle, or the line, real or imaginary, on which 
a body revolves ”—with Benito Mussolini, the time was likely 
to come when the junior partner, himself within his own 
frontiers a roaring dictator, would chafe under duress. It is 
hard for a vain, spoilt man, who orders a whole nation about, 
to accept orders from another vain, spoilt man who both 
orders another whole nation about, and imagines to boot that 
he can order the whole world about. The difficulty was illus- 
trated as the summer of 1940 came to its troubled close. Herr 
Hitler’s conquering armies had progressed so fast and so far 
in twelve months that only one obstacle now appeared to 
stand between him and his wildest dreams: the obstacle 
namely of a little island off the north-west of his continent. 
After the British army was evacuated from Dunkirk at the 
end of May 1940 it was the common expectation throughout 
the neutral part of the world, including America, Russia, 
Japan, Turkey and Spain, that the war was as good as over ; 
that Britain would quickly and ruthlessly be invaded; and 
that she would have no alternative except to surrender or to 
be annihilated. It is to be observed in human affairs that an 
appearance of certainty is often a snare and a delusion. That 
other famous conqueror who employed a henchman to whisper 
into his ear, in the moment of his triumph, to beware lest he 
fall, had much native wit in his composition. The months of 
June, July, August and September, the remaining summer 
months, succeeded one another, and there was no invasion of 
Britain. October was added to the list, and the fact seemed 
to be clinched beyond doubt. What had happened? The 
invasion had been defeated before it could be launched by 
the bombing of the invasion forces in the invasion ports. 
Evidence that was established later proved that after a 


Ss anit unexpected, as it were, must sometimes be expected 
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series of delays, necessitated by the British bombing aforesaid, 
Herr Hitler, using all his knowledge of physical geography, 
decided upon the night of September 15th-16th, with its full 
moon and equinoctial tide, as the unpostponable final date 
for the great thrust that was to decide the fate of the world. 
For a whole preceding fortnight London had been bombed, 
day and night, almost uninterruptedly. On September 15th 
what was listed in the orders of the day, written or unwritten, 
as the final onslaught from the air, designed to produce in 
Britain the panic that was to pave the invader’s path, was 
duly launched. One hundred and eighty-five German aero- 
planes were destroyed by the R.A.F. on that day. The panic 
was registered, not on this side, but on the other side, of the 
Channel. During the following night the massed barges, 
troops and material in the invasion ports were bombed into 
scattered confusion by the same R.A.F. What then? The 
invasion was “ off,” at any rate for the summer of I940. 
Without a policy, with only a blind rage, Herr Hitler and 
Reich-Marshal Géring went on bombing London. Let it be 
conceded that they did an immense amount of damage. The 
possibility had to be faced on Britain’s part that she might be 
beaten through the shattered nerves of her women and 
children. Houses, churches, factories, human beings were 
impartially demolished. ‘The German wireless service and 
news agency did their part by giving to the German people 
both the immoral satisfaction of knowing that London was in 
ruins and the moral satisfaction of knowing that as a result 
of high-mindedness in their rulers, the ruin was selective, only 
severely “ military ” objectives being chosen. Perhaps the 
most remarkable instance of that propaganda (which pre- 
supposed a gaunt lack of imagination on the part of the 
audience) was given on October 3rd, when the Bremen wire- 
less station elaborately announced that the German airmen 
took pride in hitting their targets and not being deterred by 
bad weather, including bad visibility, and stated in so many 
words that after demolishing their targets the German airmen 
returned home “ with the gratifying knowledge that they had 
not destroyed or even damaged a single dwelling-house.” It 
is one of the wickedest dispensations of these politics that at 
the present time are our daily (and only) portion, that few 
governments are enamoured of the truth for the truth’s sake. 

The bombing went on. London, Liverpool, Birmingham 
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and other towns and ports suffered in a dumb helplessness. 
But still the Axis had no apparent policy. In present circum- 
stances, where all information is either suppressed or distorted 
for strategic purposes, it is often impossible to know with con- 
fidence exactly what is happening anywhere. It sometimes 
turns out, however, by a confluence of accidental or uncon- 
nected disclosures, that sooner or later one can look back upon 
past happenings with a gleam of surer understanding. 
September 16th was the date that decided the fate of the 
much vaunted German invasion of Britain. On September 
27th, Germany, Italy and Japan signed a pact in which they 
promised themselves a continent each. On October 4th Herr 
Hitler and Signor Mussolini met on the Brenner. What was 
the connection between those three events? At the time it 
was not clear. When the last month’s Contemporary Review 
was written it was not clear. Yet on page 505 of that issue a 
short passage appeared which seems to have embodied a fair 
guess. The Brenner meeting was recorded in a laconic official 
statement, thus: “ Within the framework of a routine ex- 
change of views the Duce and the Fiihrer met at the Brenner 
for a cordial meeting conducted in the spirit of the Axis.” The 
ConTEMPORARY ReEviEw passage above referred to made this 
comment: ‘‘ Those who have the longest experience of dip- 
lomacy no doubt pricked up their ears at the word ‘ cordial.’ 
Why did it occur to these men to put on record the fact that 
they were ‘cordial’? By all experience it looks as if there 
had been something short of cordiality in their conference.” 

Information since available and deduction since permissible 
seem to vindicate that comment. It is now clear that the 
German invasion of Britain on September 16th was timed to 
coincide with an Italian invasion of Egypt. It was on Sep- 
tember 13th that the Italians occupied Sollum. On September 
15th the Italian communiqué announced that advanced units 
had crossed the Egyptian frontier, being supported by air- 
craft. On September 16th the Italian communiqué announced 
that their advance troops were pushing on beyond Sollum, 
although British G.H.Q. in Cairo reported that the main 
enemy forces appeared to be consolidating their position 
round Sollum. On September 18th the Italian communiqué 
announced the capture of Sidi Barrani. And there the Italian 
invasion stopped. Signor Mussolini, strong and silent oe as 
yet static and repressed, had no doubt counted on a brilliant 
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capture of the Suez Canal the while British ships and British 
aeroplanes were fleeing back to Britain to help in the desperate 
attempt to rally their native land in its death agony at the 
hands of the German invader. And there was no death agony 
at the hands of the German invader. There was no invasion. 
Hitler had let Mussolini down. Was it Hitler, not Mussolini, 
who was summoned to the Brenner conference on October 4th? 
The righteous indignation of a pent-up Fascist Lord (who had 
never yet had a chance to howl at anybody) clashing with the 
angry, defeated Nazi Lord (who had never before known what 
defeat tasted like) constituted the substance of what they 
nevertheless had to decide to describe in public as a “ cordial ” 
meeting. No doubt their feelings did come from their bitter 
hearts ; but that is not the usual meaning of “ cordial.” None 
the less something had to be done. The two invasions, West 
and East, had gone wrong. The summer was over, the flat- 
bottomed barges were lying flat, many of them flat on the 
bottom of the sea. Axis pride and Axis prestige needed 
spectacular mending. 

A plan was indeed concocted, obviously emanating from 
Herr Hitler’s still productive brain. In order to achieve it, it 
was necessary that Spain, France and Russia be cultivated 
into acquiescence. The plan emerged as an attempt to present 
to the world the accomplished fact that Europe, Asia and 
Northern Africa had been remodelled to the complete agree- 
ment of all the parties directly concerned. Perhaps by a stroke 
of prescience on Herr Hitler’s part, it happened that Sefior 
Serrano Sufier, Spanish Minister of the Interior, and brother- 
in-law to General Franco, had reached Berlin by invitation 
on September 16th: or perhaps Herr Hitler had wanted a 
representative of Spain to be in Berlin when the great invasion 
swept over Great Britain. His presence in Berlin was in either 
case turned to the new purpose. He was invited also to Rome. 
After a month of such cultivation Herr Himmler, Chief of the 
Gestapo, who knows something about spying out the land, 
arrived in Madrid (October 20th). Three days later, Herr 
Hitler, accompanied by Herr von Ribbentrop and the chief 
officers of his army and air force, travelled to Hendaye on the 
Spanish-French frontier and held converse with General 
Franco, who was accompanied by Sefior Sufier and other high 
officials. Next, M. Laval emerged as a leader of French 
opinion. Herr Hitler had met him on the way to Hendaye. 
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On his return journey from Hendaye, Herr Hitler conferred 
with Marshal Pétain, the meeting being also attended by Herr 
von Ribbentrop and by M. Laval. On October 28th M. Laval 
was duly made Foreign Minister of France, in the place of 
M. Baudouin. These dates are important to bear in mind, 
On October 24th a new Japanese Ambassador, General 
Tatekawa, arrived in Moscow. The news that trickled through 
soon made it clear that Herr Hitler’s plan had been conceived 
on typically grandiose lines. Precision in detail in such things 
is out of the question, partly because the machinery of govern- 
ment from one end of Europe to the other is mainly directed 
towards the concealment of what is taking place, partly be- 
cause Herr Hitler’s elastic strategy is capable of lightning 
changes and is also capable of evacuating momentary ground 
and then denying that he was ever on it. 

Roughly, however, the hope and the enterprise that seems 
to have taken shape in Herr Hitler’s mind was something like 
this. Marshal Pétain would be threatened with the total 
starvation of France during the winter unless he agreed to 
announce to the world that he had joined the Axis Powers as 
a faithful collaborator and also agreed to accept any terri- 
torial changes at the expense of France that might be decreed 
from Berlin. General Franco would be induced to join the 
Axis as a belligerent on the promise of Gibraltar and of French 
Morocco. Italy would be satisfied by having Nice, Corsica, 
Tunisia and Jibuti transferred to her from France. So much 
for Europe and Northern Africa. Russia for her part would be 
induced to make a pact of friendship with Japan on the basis 
of a division of China between those two Powers, the Chinese 
province of Sinkiang in particular being Russia’s portion. 
Russia would thereby be induced to consent to Germany’s 
annexation of Rumania up to and including the Black Sea 
littoral. Having thus sweetened all the parties concerned 
(except France, who would have no choice in the matter), 
Herr Hitler would summon the Reichstag and make the speech 
of his life. Europe, Africa and Asia, he would say, were unani- 
mously agreed upon the “new order” made possible by 
Germany’s victorious armies. Germany, Italy, France, Spain, 
Russia and Japan were as cooing doves, full of goodwill 
towards each other, without problems, united and happy. 
So far as he was concerned, the war was over. What of Great 
Britain—the country he had always admired and had always 
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wanted to welcome as a friend? Need the war continue, with 
its horror and devastation ? No British possession, no British 
interest would be affected by the new order in Europe, North 
Africa or Asia. He, Herr Hitler, would respect the integrity 
of the entire British Empire if the British Government for its 
part would only accept the accomplished fact, already 
accepted by all parties concerned, of a new Europe and a new 
Asia. He admired the British Empire, etc. 

He would speak in a reasonable tone, designed primarily to 
impress American opinion. If he succeeded in inducing the 
American Government, which was terrified of the war 
spreading to America, to advise the British Government that 
the offer was fair, then his object would be achieved, because 
Britain could certainly not carry on the war without American 
help in the provision of aeroplanes. Such was the diplomatic 
triumph of which he dreamed. Peace might be declared on 
November 11th or on December 25th or on some other 
hallowed day. If Herr Hitler had been sincere, and had proved 
it—as he could have—in his desire for a fair peace, there was 
nothing on earth to suggest that he might not have succeeded. 
All men short of lunatics want to stop this war at once. 
Sincerity, however, would involve something convincing on 
Herr Hitler’s part about the countries—Holland, Belgium, 
Norway, Czechoslovakia, and the rest—which he had devas- 
tated and annexed. But the plan was still-born. It never 
reached the point where it could be examined by sincere 
people. What put it wrong was nothing other than the 
personal pique of his own ally, Benito Mussolini. 

On October 28th the Duce plunged into an invasion of 
Greece. Such a thing clearly conflicted with Herr Hitler’s 
carefully calculated plans. The Duce had obviously decided 
to do something heroic on his own account. He had been 
denied the limelight and the glory long enough. At his feet 
(so apparently he thought) was a small country, Greece, with 
hardly any aeroplanes, inferior in numbers and in the mechan- 
ised necessities of modern war. He would crush Greece, as a 
giant might crush a fly. Through his envoy in Athens, in the 
middle of the night he gave a three hours’ ultimatum to the 
Greek Government, demanding the cession of three strategic 
points, which his forces would proceed to occupy at the end 
of those three hours. When asked by General Metaxas which 
strategic points Mussolini wanted, the envoy had to confess 
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that he did not know. General Metaxas cut the cackle, took 
the ultimatum as a declaration of war, and ordered general 
mobilisation. Greece in fact without hesitation decided to 
resist the invader by force. Mussolini no doubt was thereby 
taken bitterly by surprise. Rumania had capitulated without 
a fight to Germany. Was he to understand that Greece was 
less frightened of Mussolini than Rumania of Hitler? The 
particular effect, however, of so unexpected an insult upon 
the Duce’s mind was the least interesting of the many results 
that now began to unfold themselves. Herr Hitler and his 
High Command must have stood aghast at so elementary a 
blunder as to present the British navy with excellent Greek 
harbours and the R.A.F. with excellent aerodromes within a 
few hundred miles of Italy’s main towns, factories, stores and 
naval bases. Naples was bombed within four days, and two 
days later a British expeditionary force landed in Crete. 
Within five days President Indnii had protested Turkey’s 
fidelity to the British alliance. Spain, who had denied Herr 
Hitler the main essential of what he had demanded at 
Hendaye, was now driven still farther from any inclination 
to gamble on an Axis victory. 


THe WAR AND THE SETTLEMENT. 


Herr Hitler promised the German people that the war 
would be over by August 15th last. Mr. Churchill has promised 
the British people that in 1941 we shall have superiority in the 
air, in 1942 we shall start and in 1943 and 1944 continue an 
offensive, on the sea, in the air, and on the land, but has made 
no forecast of the length of the war except, by implication, 
that it will be a long war. Few people in their hearts believe 
that it will be a long war, although they concede to Mr. 
Churchill the propagandist and the strategical shrewdness of 
basing his plans on such an assumption. There are no prece- 
dents that can be usefully quoted. This or that expert may 
argue that the navy is still the decisive arm, or that the final 
victory must be driven home, as always before, by the 
infantry. Yet no man can do anything but guess about the 
degree of decisiveness that may be exerted by the air forces, 
for this is the first war in history in which air forces have been 
a major arm. The man in the street—whose opinion is as good 
as anybody else’s—is convinced that the German victories 
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over Poland, Norway, Holland, Belgium and France were due 
primarily to Germany’s superiority in the air, and that the 
fifth column was of only subsidiary importance. He is con- 
vinced that if Hitler’s air superiority over the R.A.F. had 
been what Hitler thought, or hoped, it was, the war would 
have been over by now; that if on those three famous 
occasions in the summer of this year the mass attacks by the 
Luftwaffe on Britain had not been defeated by the R.A.F. 
(despite a numerical inferiority) then Britain would have 
been quickly and irretrievably crushed. He is convinced 
finally that if the R.A.F. does achieve air superiority in the 
spring of 1941, then the war will be over by the spring of 1941, 
and that the function of the army and of the navy will be 
merely to register and to regularise the victory. Not that he 
believes the army and the navy to be unimportant as vital 
contributory factors. In addition he half believes that if the 
German High Command, whose information is necessarily 
good, for the facts are wide open, calculates that the combined 
weight of the R.A.F. and of the machines supplied by the 
United States will in fact by next spring substantially outstrip 
the maximum force that Germany, backed by Italy, will then 
be able to muster, then the event will cast its shadow before, 
and something will happen to end the war this year. 

The inevitable, in short if zt 15 clearly seen to be inevitable, 
will project itself forward. Herr Hitler, agile in resource, is 
not the man to wait for Germany’s destruction and his own 
incidental destruction, if he can cut a loss, and thereby hope 
(rightly or wrongly) to save something from the wreck. Such 
speculation may be as unsound as any other speculation. But 
there is no doubt that, despite the open and public fagade 
which confesses to no other interest in life but that of prose- 
cuting the war, if need be for ever, in the privacy of his heart 
every man wonders not how long, but how short, it will be. 
This bombing of the civilian population from the air every 
night for months, and apparently interminably, is as near to 
lunacy as anything the world has yet experienced. 

What, when all is done—for few people believe that the war 
will go on for ever—is to follow a defeated Hitler ? Something 
must follow. The capitalist system is already gone. Democ- 
racy has forsworn most of its ideals, its principles, its 
individual liberties in order to defeat the challenge of the 
totalitarian system, because it has accepted battle with the 
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totalitarians on their own ground, and with their own weapons. 
Can democracy go back hereafter to its own principles, now 
suspended? Or will the universal impoverishment, distress, 
even possibly a feeling of baffled disillusion open the flood- 
gates to universal communism? And what—this is the crux 
of the matter—does anybody think we are driving at except 
“the destruction of Hitler,” a negative object ? Whether the 
war end soon or late, there still must be a peace settlement. 
The world has had so many “ peace settlements ” after wars : 
all of them as fatuous, as illusory, as those that preceded 
them. A vast amount of thought is given to the destructive 
processes, to the postulated means of defeating the enemy. 
What evidence is there, on our side, of constructive thought, 
even of incipient ideas about the world that will have to be 
rebuilt ? Have wea programme? The totalitarians, no doubt 
from the tactical realisation that good war propaganda must 
include, not only an appeal to defensive instincts, but a posi- 
tive incentive towards promised rewards, talk glibly of the 
** new order ”’ they intend to establish, in Europe, in Asia, in 
Northern Africa. Consider, for instance, the outlook of the 
man in the street in Spain. Hitler promises him Gibraltar and 
the former French Morocco. The hard-headed Spaniard sees 
through that promise, but has no idea what, if anything, in 
the world will be changed by a British victory. He is not 
enlightened by any British authority. 

It is one of the remarkable things that purely political 
thought in Great Britain has not yet openly produced any- 
thing constructive about the future order of the world, 
although it is obvious that two wars with an abortive League 
of Nations sandwiched in between them sound a clarion call 
for treatment drastic enough to make impossible a third. On 
the other hand, religious opinion of all shades has shown itself 
to be well alive to a real emergency in human affairs. Therein 
is illustrated the abiding fact that, as it was put in the second 
century A.p. by the little-known but exceedingly wise 

6é i 4 2-6 66 
anonymous author of an “ Epistle to Diognetus”: “ What 
the soul is in the body, that are Christians in the world.” 
That same author gave a clue that in fact seems to be 
actuating contemporary Christian thought: “The soul is 
imprisoned in the body, yet preserves that very body; and 
Christians are confined in the world as in a prison, and yet 
they are the preservers of the world” (C. VI). Those who, 
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looking ahead to the better world that must, and will, follow 
this war, are disposed to revolve in their minds the various 
possibilities that now ought to be discussed and formulated, 
will find much to interest and to guide them in an admirable 
volume that embodies many years of concentrated thought 
on the part of a particularly good committee of prominent 
members of the Church of England, working under the name 
of “ The Industrial Christian Fellowship.” The book is called 
Christ, the Lord of All Life (The Industrial Christian Fellowship, 
The Vicarage, 1 Broadway, Westminster, $.W.1, 5th edition, 
Is.). The chapter on “ The World-as-it-should-be ” ought to 
be read by every politician. The Roman Catholic Church for 
its part is engaged in a whole series of study groups producing 
constructive thought on the settlement that must follow the 
war. The cumulative weight of two thousand years of ex- 
perience has taught us that all political settlements have 
proved consistently unsound precisely because they have 
lacked a Christian motive. Count Michael de la Bédoyére, 
editor of the Catholic Herald, has just written under the title 
Christian Crisis (Burns, Oates, 7s. 6d.) an excellent and a 
cogent plea that also ought to be read by politicians and 
others who, if they do not, ought to, make it their business, 
in the author’s words, to “ recognise what Christianity as a 
spiritual and social force means under the circumstances of 
to-day.” 

The old traditional motive in diplomacy, fairly described 
as the competitive bid for the world’s spoils, has produced 
what it has produced. It has been wholly divorced from God. 
The result has been one long unbroken series of catastrophes, 
made worse by every advance in scientific knowledge, for that 
advance itself, though deriving from God’s gifts, has been 
turned against God’s work. It is therefore right that Christians — 
should give political advice. Those politicians who angrily bid 
the Church mind its own business are forcing an open door, 
because this is precisely the Church’s business. Politics are 
merely one aspect of human life, and as such are subject to 
the general laws of human life. It is because politics have for 
so long been shut off from what Father Lorenzo Scupoli has 
called “‘ God’s assisting grace ” (which alone can make human 
enterprises succeed), that at the present time the whole world 
dances to tunes called by such men as Adolf Hitler and Benito 
Mussolini. If politics had recognised Christianity as their basic 
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principle such men could never have emerged as political 
leaders. At the present time in Europe, three important 
nations, Germany, Italy and Russia, are wholly at the mercy 
of three men who openly reject Christ and who specifically 
base their purposes upon the denial of the very existence of 
God. Is it any wonder that the Europe we live in is what it is? 
Need it be argued that the beginning of political salvation 
must be sought in Christ ? 

Yet it is the common criticism of all such doctrine that it 
offers no practical, immediate, detailed programme. The cry 
for formulated detail is one of the complexes of political work. 
In November 1939 there was published the annual “ Report 
on the Work of the League of Nations, 1938-9.” On page 162 
was given the record of the “ Registration and Publication of 
Treaties and International Engagements” effected under 
Article 18 of the Covenant. The opportunity was taken to give 
the grand total up to date of all such registrations. Can it be 
believed (yet it is the case) that between May 1gth, 1920, and 
May 19th, 1939, no fewer than 4,568 “ treaties and interna-. 
tional engagements ” were submitted for registration, 211 of 
them during the period from May rgth, 1938, to May roth, 
1939? In other words, throughout the two decades of what 
we used to call the “ post-war” period (what we must now 
call the inter-war period) an average of nearly one treaty a 
day was concluded : formulated, detailed, “ practical.” Those 
of us who in that period wandered over Europe attending 
international conferences were regularly made sick by the 
surfeit of documentation, dossiers, maps, and what not. It is 
an utter waste of time to run round in circles of detail until 
the general directive is decided. When one’s object is honestly 
and intelligently fixed, the route to it is already half traversed. 
“ .. and all these things shall be added.” 

In the present case, suppose an average intelligent man were 
asked: what would you do about it? He might answer 
something like this. In the first place, he would suggest that 
a new League of Nations be constituted, with only two pre- 
cedent conditions, namely (1) that each of the seven Great 
Powers of the world, the United States, the British Empire, 
France, Germany, Italy, Russia and Japan be members of it ; 
and (2) that its business be, first to disarm the whole world, 
and then to settle all the political problems. If any one of the 
seven Great Powers refused to take part, then the scheme 
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would drop, and we should all settle down to the next war in 
prospect. But, assuming that such a League of Nations were 
duly constituted, how, it will be asked, could the world be 
disarmed ? “ Ridiculous nonsense! ” it will be said. Yet, of 
course, the world could be disarmed. Nothing could be easier. 
A disarmament commission, consisting of seven members, one 
American, one British, one French, one German, one Italian, 
one Russian, one Japanese, could be established in every 
capital of the world, permanently. Its business would be to 
see to it that no armaments whatever were manufactured in 
that country. The commission that sat in Washington would 
have one member short, namely the American. The German 
commission would not have a German member. In other 
words, each of the Great Powers would be disarmed by the 
other six. The small Powers would be disarmed by the full 
commission of seven Great Powers. Of course it would be 
effective. The incentive would be that each national repre- 
sentative, knowing that his own country was being kept 
totally disarmed by the combined care of every other country, 
would see to it that the country where he was stationed would 
be equally disarmed. If there were no armed forces in the 
world, the problems of the world, for lack of any other method, 
would have to be settled by reason. What would happen to 
the British Empire ? The Dominions, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, would themselves decide whether or 
not they were to remain within the Empire. No doubt they 
would so decide. India would freely decide whether she was 
to become a Dominion. The question of Gibraltar would not 
even arise. We might use it as a holiday resort, but we should 
not claim it as British, unless Spain urged us, out of pure 
affection, not to evacuate. The whole Mediterranean problem, 
including that of the Suez Canal, would have ceased to be, for 
all merchant ships could equally pass through. On the ground 
of realism, consider this contrast: in the past we have spent 
untold millions on a navy to keep open the lines of communica- 
tion through the Mediterranean: in war time. In peace time, of 
course, there is no difficulty. And in war time, at any rate in 
the war that started in 1939, we have to face the appalling 
climax of nonsense, that our merchant ships do not use the 
Mediterranean at all, but go round the Cape! O realism, 
where is thy sting ? 
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Pe OR PAC. 


The purpose of the victors in the World War was to 
establish and maintain a lasting peace among free, or “ self- 
determined,” and disarmed nations. Their attempt failed : 
“utterly, dismally failed,” writes Professor Rappard in his 
latest account of it. Their objective was not perhaps wholly 
inaccessible. But it could not be taken by a frontal attack 
along the political road. If it was to be captured and held, 
a flanking movement by way of economics and psychology 
(or education) was indispensable. Yet the negotiators at 
Versailles gave hardly a thought to anything else than 
politics. How little they cared for the economic consequences 
of the peace they were making was remarked at the time by 
Mr. Keynes. And for education—to build up the solidarity of 
the international community in the minds of the people and of 
those who would be leading them in ten or twenty years’ 
time—they had no regard at all. ide 

It is true that the peacemakers of 1919, recognising that 
“universal peace . . . can be established only if it is based 
upon social justice,” set up the International Labour Organi- 
sation alongside of the League of Nations. It is also true that 
the economic and social services of the League, briefly 

* The Quest for Peace since the World War. By William E. Rappard. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1940. Price, four dollars. 
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authorised by a single article of the Covenant, made an impor- 
tant contribution to international government. And it is true 
that the League began, at its fourth Assembly in 1923, to 
concern itself with the education of children and youth in 
League affairs. 

But none of these activities fall within the scope of Dr. 
Rappard’s book. Like the planners of the Covenant, he 
concentrates upon the political aspect of international co- 
operation. He is thus able to give a brilliantly clear account 
of the means employed by the League to preserve peace, 
administer justice and reduce armaments. When, however, 
he comes to review the whole sad story, from its promising 
start to its tragic end, he cannot find in his record the real 
reason for the failure. Yet his profound and intimate know- 
ledge of the inner working of the League supplies him with 
the explanation. The League’s efforts were not, in the main, 
misdirected, but “ they could not succeed in the absence of a 
true international community.” To create it, governments 
and civil services did little or nothing, leaving this vital task 
to teachers, preachers and other volunteers. 

The Quest for Peace was written to prepare for its author’s 
Lowell Lectures at Boston. It describes “‘ the birth, the 
growth and the mournful destiny of the idea that lasting peace 
should result from the World War.” 

The first hint of lasting peace as a war aim came from the 
British Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith. On September 25th, 
1914, he spoke in Dublin of “a real European partnership 
based on the recognition of equal right and established and 
enforced by common will.” This, he said, was “‘ an end which, 
in this war, we ought to keep in view.” Less than a month 
later the British Foreign Secretary wrote to ex-President 
Theodore Roosevelt about non-aggression, disarmament, 
arbitration, and collective security. By Sir Edward Grey’s 
correspondence with Colonel Roosevelt and Colonel House, 
and through other channels, the seed was “ transplanted to 
eas Here it found a soil admirably prepared to receive 
it. 

The reaction in Europe to the President’s League of 
Nations crusade was, however, “far more favourable in 
liberal opposition circles than in the various Foreign Offices.” 
For the latter, as for all President Wilson’s major colleagues 
at Paris, the primary duty of the Peace Conference was to 
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satisfy the national claims of the victors. For the President 
it was the establishment of a new régime of organised peace. 
But this difference, in Dr. Rappard’s view, “was due to 
reasons far more geographical than ethical.” Often, as when 
It was a question of the treatment of Germany, “ the Non- 
conformist Welshman who spoke on behalf of the British 
Empire” took a line intermediate between that of “ the 
Presbyterian intellectual who represented the United States ” 
and that of “the sturdy old Voltairean who fought for 
France” ; but this was “ merely because the British Channel, 
while not so broad as the Atlantic Ocean, was appreciably 
broader than the Rhine.” 

The Covenant as it emerged from the Peace Conference was 
based for the most part on British and American ideas. Its 
authors generally decided in favour of national sovereignty 
when they had to appraise the rival claims of this principle 
and that of international solidarity. In particular, the framers 
of the Covenant were content to provide, in Article 19, quite 
ineffective means for revising unjust treaties against the will 
of one of the parties. Thus, despite Colonel House’s warning 
that the law was bound to break if it could not bend, the 
Covenant did not depart from the time-honoured principle 
that international law could only be amended by the con- 
current will of the sovereign states concerned. 

This acquiescence in the dogma of state sovereignty was a 
grave mistake in principle. It might perhaps have been put 
right in practice if the United States had accepted the 
Covenant. In the long run, however, Hitler or his like was 
bound to appear on the scene and to threaten the stability of 
the society of nations unless, in the meanwhile, its political 
basis—its system of arbitration, its collective security and its 
control of armaments—had been reinforced by economic and 
psychological solidarity. Indeed, a true international com- 
munity could only have been built, and can only be built, if 
its political constitution is accompanied or quickly followed 
by economic and social improvements in the lives of the 
people and also by changes in their hearts and minds, their 
loyalties and their world-outlook. When Hamilton and 
Madison and Jay wrote in The Federalist, they showed how 
well they understood that essays to educate free citizens of 
a newly formed inter-state community are as necessary for 
its survival as efforts spent in drafting, working or amending 
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its Constitution. No political union of free nations will long 
endure unless the people are also bound together by 
common purposes and common loyalties. World order is a 
problem not only of politics or economics but also of 
education. 

MaxweE.u GARNETT. 


ENGLAND AND ITALY IN 
NORTH-EAST AFRICA.* 


Major Polson Newman’s books are always instructive and 
the latest is one of the best. Having lived and travelled in the 
countries he describes, he provides a mass of useful informa- 
tion for his readers. He writes quietly and never forces the 
note. His thesis is that North-East Africa forms a geographical 
and economic unit, and that the revolution in the art of 
transport by the invention of flying and motors has opened a 
new chapter in the history of this vast section of the earth’s 
surface. The main purpose of the book is to urge close co- 
operation between England and Italy in a task which is of 
the highest importance to both. The author has long been 
known as a friend and champion of Italy, and he was one of 
the few Englishmen who did not condemn the attack on 
Abyssinia. The preface, dated February 1940, was written 
before Mussolini entered the war. The author, with his keen 
appreciation of Italy’s colonial achievement and his confident 
assertions that she would keep out, will have been more 
surprised and shocked than those of his readers who have 
never believed in Mussolini’s peaceful intentions. ‘“ Ger- 
many,” he writes in the closing chapter, “‘ has chosen war as 
a means of trying to get what she wants. Italy has chosen 
peace.” Alas! The man who had already attacked Abyssinia 
and Albania when these words were written has subsequently 
attacked England, France, Egypt and Greece. The greedy 
dictators are the curse of the world. The friendly co-operation 
in- Africa which is here recommended will have to wait till 
they are gone. 

The opening chapters paint a rosy picture of the new 
Egypt which as the result of the treaty of 1936 has at last 


* Britain and North-East Africa. By Major E. W. Polson Newman. Hutchinson. 
tos. 6d, 
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become our friend. British support, we are told, guarantees 
Egyptian independence without interfering with it. The 
young King Farouk is deservedly popular with his people, and 
the economic progress of the country is rapid, though public 
health is still most unsatisfactory and the standard of life 
of the masses is still deplorably low. The chapters on the 
Sudan are even more brightly tinted and a great future is 
predicted for this enormous territory. The familiar story of 
the regulation of the Nile waters is told once again and brought 
up to date. As regards the Suez Canal, the author shares the 
general opinion that the dues are too high and remarks that 
they are higher than the Panama Canal, which cost much 
more. 

The most controversial portion of the book is that which 
describes the development of Abyssinia. He admits that 
Mussolini’s methods were open to criticism, but he is con- 
vinced that the Italians have brought civilisation to a semi- 
savage land and that they have made a striking success of 
the job. Abyssinia, he reminds us, was a geographical ex- 
pression, not a nation state, for it consisted of many races in 
different stages of evolution, and the Christian Emperor 
ruled over millions of Moslems and pagans. The Italians are 
presented as admirable colonists, hardy, energetic and modest 
in their needs, with a special talent for road-making. The 
great motor highway from Massowah, the chief port of 
Eritrea, on the Red Sea, to Addis Ababa has not merely 
supplemented but to a large extent superseded the slow and 
expensive French railway from Jibuti which for a generation 
was the only link with the outer world. The country, we are 
assured, is thoroughly pacified and the natives flock to the 
clinics which are working to raise the standard of health. 
What we miss in these pages is any sign of sympathy with the 
Emperor who has lost his throne and with the people who 
have been robbed of their independence. After all, man does 
not live by bread alone and even undeveloped peoples can feel 
pride and resentment. In his reference to the attempt on 
Marshal Graziani’s life at Addis Ababa, the author omits to 
mention the savage reprisals on the civilian population of 
the capital which disgraced the Italian régime. The impression 
which we are intended to derive from these pages is that the 
population as a whole is satisfied with its new master. If that 
is really the case it would be a novelty, for nobody, whatever 
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the colour of his skin, likes to be conquered and ruled by an 
alien race. 

The chapter on the three Somalilands is of particular 
interest owing to the fighting which has taken place since it 
was written. There is no reason for us to break our hearts 
over the loss of British Somaliland either on economic or 
strategic grounds. The almost empty territory is not an 
attractive place for north Europeans, and since the conquest 
of Abyssinia it is surrounded by Italian possessions, except 
on the French side. The fate of these distant dependencies 
will be settled in Europe, not in Africa, and in the event of our 
victory the settlement must depend in some degree on the 
men with whom it is made. Nothing but sheer necessity 
would compel us to consent to territorial rewards for the 
brigands of Rome and Berlin for attacking their neighbours 
without provocation. Italy, declares Major Polson Newman, 
has introduced young and vigorous blood into North-East 
Africa, and it is only just that so gifted a nation should have 
a fair share in carrying what Kipling called the white man’s 
burden. But the co-operation between British and Italians 
which the author preaches so persuasively can only take place 
when the partners can trust one another, and when we can 
feel sure that our Italian colleague will not once again 
treacherously stab us in the back. 


GOP. G. 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY JOURNAL.* 


As the compiler of this Journal says in his Introduction, 
this book “ provides simply a picture of that period [1774-6], 
as seen through contemporary eyes, which may be of interest 
to the general reader and of some value to the student.” It 
takes the form of an almost day-to-day diary of the period 
chosen, not indeed the diary of one man but compiled from 
numerous sources such as contemporary newspapers and 
periodicals, diaries, parliamentary proceedings, letters, etc., 
the source of each entry being carefully noted in an appendix. 
Such a compilation has not, indeed, the individual charm or 
pungency of a single diarist, whose idiosyncrasies, affections 


* An Eighteenth Century Fournal : Being a Record of the Years 1774-76. Compiled 
by John Hampden. Macmillan, 1940. 16s, net. f e747 P 
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and hatreds lend a personal colour and vividness to his daily 
outpourings ; and it is interesting to note how refreshing are 
the occasional extracts given from Horace Walpole’s Letters 
and Journal with their pungently personal references to 
passing events and people. Nevertheless, Mr. Hampden may 
justly claim that his selections from the seventy-six works 
specified in his appendix justify him in giving an imaginary 
picture, on p. xiv of his Introduction, of his “ journalist’s ” 
interests and limitations, prejudices and attachments in the 
London which he never appears to have left during the whole 
of these three years. He was obviously a Whig, interested in 
social reform, a severe critic of the Ministry and the King, at 
the same time a diligent patron of the drama and a fldneur 
on the outskirts of aristocratic circles, whose extravagant 
amusements he enjoyed watching but with a severely critical 
eye. 

Politically, the period chosen is of special interest. One of 
the first entries in the Diary for January 1774 refers to the 
Boston tea-party, and one of the last, in 1776, to the arrival 
of Dr. Franklin in Paris to negotiate the alliance between 
France and the American rebels ; and throughout the volume 
there is an undercurrent of disturbing news about the rising 
against the Mother Country and the futile debates in Parlia- 
ment against the Government’s policy. But it is merely an 
undercurrent, for the London world as a whole seems singu- 
larly unimpressed by the danger. The Whig opposition in 
Parliament was disunited and ineffective, and, though 
Chatham’s and Burke’s great speeches are duly reported, 
they made little impression on policy, partly because Chatham 
stood almost alone in his views and had lost the faculty of 
keeping a party together, while Burke by his prolixity 
frankly bored the House of Commons even though, as one of 
his critics admits, the ears of his fellow members were some- 
times “ tickled by the music of his periods.” Even the com- 
mercial men, in spite of the loss of trade with the colonists, 
had no grievance since “ the manufactories have been in full 
employ [on Government orders for the troops, etc.] ever since 
the dispute arose. Stocks are not one jot lessened, the people 
in general little moved by it ; business and amusements so 
totally engross all ranks and orders . . . that administration 
find no difficulty on that score to pursue their plans.” The 
two most effective protagonists in England on the dispute 
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were Wilkes and his City Council on the one side and on the 
other the King who, “ since Lord North has been at the head 
of the Ministry . . . has had the satisfaction of seeing his whole 
pack of political hounds keep to their respective scents,” the 
chief plums of office being “ given away not as formerly by 
the Prime Minister ex officio, but reserved for the King’s 
pleasure, who consults with Mr. Jenkinson chiefly.” It is 
characteristic of the general apathy about the war that in 
1775 Parliament stood prorogued from May 26th to October 
26th, and that in the following year “ Lord Sandwich... 
First Lord of the Admiralty who is absolute and uncontrolled 
master in his department, .. . Lord Mulgrave, Mr. Bankes and 
two or three Ladies of Pleasure ” passed three weeks “ in the 
amusement of trouting ... at a time when the fate of the 
British Empire is in dependence, and in dependence on him 
[Sandwich].” There is indeed something peculiarly repulsive 
in the accounts, at a time like this, of the selfish and extrava- 
gant amusements of the leaders of society : a Féte Champétre 
given by Lord Stanley at the Oaks in 1774 cost him {12,000 
for one night ; while the gaming at Chatsworth of that Egeria 
of the Whigs, the Duchess of Devonshire, “‘ at an expense of 
£500 or {1,000 a night,” provoked even “ the phlegmatic 
Duke ” to a severe remonstrance. 

Apart from politics and the amusements of the rich the 
Diary is rich in details of the life of London. The theatre— 
notably Garrick’s farewell appearance, and the first two versions 
of Sheridan’s Rivals—comes in for much notice; authors and 
their new books are noted; highwaymen, heroes of the ground- 
lings, their exploits and their end on the gibbet receive much 
attention; Howard’s noble efforts to improve the horriblestate 
of prisons, abortive attempts at strikes by underpaid workmen, 
formidable riots by unruly seamen, the death of the Queen’s 
elephant and its dissection by Hunter, the hanging of a 
convict “for robbing a farmer’s boy of sixpence,” a flamboyant 
advertisement of “the oldest Bug-destroyer in England” 
who has “ cured 16,000 beds with great applause ” and even 
“worked at sundry apartments in the King’s Palace” are 
among the olla podrida of this comprehensive diary, which 
is an ingenious and effective method of illustrating the 
life and preoccupations of the ever-growing London of the 
time. 


Basi WILLIAMS. 
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ROUSSEAU AND BURKE.* 


This is a stimulating book and a valuable contribution to 
the discussion of political theories, although the author has 
not succeeded in proving her case. It has always been the 
custom to treat Rousseau and Burke as two antipodes of 
political thought, the former as the intellectual father of the 
French Revolution, the latter as the founder of conservatism. 
The very names of these two thinkers have come to stand for 
diametrically opposed political programmes, and it is well 
known that Burke himself viewed Rousseau with the same 
horror with which a pious monk in the Middle Ages might 
have viewed the devil. And yet evidence has not been lack- 
ing that this simple contrasting of the two thinkers does not 
do justice to either, and Miss Osborn has set herself the fascin- 
ating task of proving that there was no important divergence 
of opinion on the question of fundamental principles between 
the two thinkers. 

The student of political thought will obviously ask at once: 
“Tf that is so, why does Burke denounce Rousseau as a 
diseased mind and charge him with responsibility for all the 
evils that had befallen Europe? ” Miss Osborn answers that 
Burke’s misunderstanding of the author of the Social Contract 
was due to the difference in the circumstances in which 
Burke and Rousseau lived and to temperamental differences 
in the two thinkers. In consequence she undertakes a very 
able and thorough review of their chief doctrines and con- 
cludes that the whole problem of their relationship is solved 
if we remember that Burke was a practical statesman who, as 
it were, thought inductively, while Rousseau was a theoretical 
philosophe who thought deductively. If Burke criticised 
Rousseau he merely revealed his distrust of theories and really 
meant to strike at the absurd conclusions at which some of the 
fanatical disciples of Rousseau had arrived, but funda- 
mentally the defender of the English Constitution was at 
one with the man who had taught the world the constructive 
principles upon which a free society must be based. 

This is a very attractive thesis, well supported by Miss 
Osborn’s scholarship, but it is a simplification of the true 
relations between the two greatest political thinkers of the 


* Rousseau and Burke. By Annie Marion Osborn. Oxford University Press. 1940. 
Ios, 6d. 
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eighteenth century. It is true that they had muchin common : 
both were in revolt against the facile rationalism of their age, 
both agreed that the individual is merely a part of a greater 
whole, for both the state is more than a contractual safeguard 
of individual rights, and both are deeply concerned with the 
problem of individual liberty. And yet there are fundamental 
differences between them which no interpretation can explain 
away. The whole problem is so complicated because it is 
often overlooked that eighteenth-century thought had two 
aspects which the individual thinkers found it difficult to 
harmonise. In Rousseau’s case this intellectual dilemma 
becomes particularly clear. On the one hand he protested 
effectively against the shallow rationalism of the optimistic 
Encyclopedists who believed that progress was ensured if 
mankind followed their precepts, and he thus became the 
leader of that anti-rationalist movement which issued in 
Romanticism. On the other hand, he could not free himself 
from the fetters of rationalism and reverted to such rationalist 
constructions as his theory of the general will. Much as he 
was influenced by the historical method of Montesquieu, who 
was Burke’s idol, he could not bring himself to apply it 
consistently, and in consequence he tried to explain political 
phenomena in relation to theories and not to facts. All the 
contradictions and absurdities in Rousseau’s thought are due 
to this lack of historical method, and this was clearly per- 
ceived by Burke. 

Burke was on more secure ground because he did not in- 
dulge in general theories but confined himself to a reasoned if 
passionate defence of the actual relationship between state 
and individual as it had been established by the British 
Constitution. In it he found the safeguards of personal liberty 
which Rousseau tried to build on the imposing though flimsy 
structure of his political theory. The reason for this is simple 
and well recognised though not carried to its conclusions by 
Miss Osborn: Burke was an Englishman—his Irish descent 
notwithstanding—with a hundred years of political liberty 
behind him, Rousseau lived in a country in which all remained 
to be done. That is why Burke was a conservative with a 
strong tendency to be a reactionary, while Rousseau was a 
revolutionary who was faced with the prospect that the revo- 
lution which he had helped to bring about might not only 
destroy the old despotism, but end in a new and far more 
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dangerous despotism. Moreover, it was quite possible that 
this new despotism might use the very arguments which 
Rousseau had used in his theory of the general will. Burke, 
with his shrewd common sense, foresaw this danger. In his 
attempts to avert it he often went too far and was guilty of 
overstatements which, however, do not detract from the 
grandeur of his political wisdom. We have to be grateful to 
Miss Osborn, who makes us re-read these great champions of 
liberty at a time when everything they stood for is in danger 
of being swept away by the greatest despotism the world has 
ever seen. 


R. Aris. 


EARLY VICTORIAN CAMBRIDGE.* 


In his latest work on the history of Cambridge Mr. 
D. A. Winstanley, the Vice-Master of Trinity College, 
covers the first sixty years of the-nineteenth century, con- 
cluding with the work of the first Statutory Commission. This 
is an erudite closely woven volume in which the treatment of 
his subject is episodic rather than purely chronological, a 
method which is justified by the comprehensiveness of the 
book and the variety of the topics dealt with. During this 
period Cambridge University, like so many other national 
institutions, began a process of regeneration after the passivity 
and inertia of the eighteenth century. There emerged a 
new sense of responsibility towards the advancement of 
learning and the duties of higher education. Professors, for 
example, came to recognise more and more their obligations 
to teach, in place of the old laxity which permitted, for 
example, the Lady Margaret Professors of Divinity to deliver 
no lectures for nearly a century, although drawing a yearly 
income of £1,000. The pressure for reform, in varying ways, 
was constant during the whole period and much was accom- 
plished under the leadership of Cambridge men, such as Adam 
Sedgwick and Henry Philpott. The latter worked in close 
collaboration with the Prince Consort, whose shrewd and 
persistent influence on the side of reform from within receives 
high praise from Mr. Winstanley. Ultimately, however, as he 
points out, change imposed by Parliament was inevitable. 


* Early Victorian Cambridge. By D. A. Winstanley. Cambridge University Press. 
25s. net. 
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Internal reform failed on account of certain fundamental 
obsessions, obnoxious to the external liberal world, but which 
bound the most ardent Cambridge reformer. Adam Sedgwick, 
for example, “ unmistakably flinched from the spectre of 
reform when it appeared on his own hearth” at Trinity. And 
college reform, particularly among the great majority of 
smaller colleges, was an essential condition of the University’s 
development. Their refusal to countenance a comprehensive 
system of teaching directed by the University buttressed the 
old outworn faith in the sanctity of mathematics to the 
exclusion of most other subjects. The widening of academic 
studies and of honours degrees was impossible while the 
colleges clung to their exclusive rights of official instruction 
and remained both unable and unfitted to teach most subjects. 
Another great obstacle in the path of reform was the Uni- 
versity’s blind attachment to the Church of England, and 
refusal to admit dissenters. Its attitude approached the 
ridiculous, even after the appointment of the Statutory 
Commission, when it sought the retention of its Heresy Board 
to try and convict nonconformists and to punish them by 
preventing their preaching in the University Church. 

The volume concludes with the Statutory Commission 
appointed in 1857, whose work Mr. Winstanley greatly 
praises. It was firm but “invariably conciliatory ” and 
‘* displayed a creditable readiness to build upon foundations 
which the University had already laid.” Indeed had the 
reforming spirit and sense of responsibility within the Uni- 
versity not already existed, “the reforms imposed by the 
State might conceivably have been barren in results.” As 
it was Cambridge acquired a new freedom and conscious- 
ness which have so largely contributed to the University’s 
later development. 

In his lucid and balanced narrative Mr. Winstanley lays a 
proper stress upon the importance of the personal element 
in the ebb and flow of university politics and his account is 
frequently vivid with the interplay and clash of rival per- 
sonalities. His appreciation of outstanding figures, as for 
example Christopher Wordsworth and Whewell of Trinity, 
will be read with interest. Incidentally, Trinity College, 
apart from Downing, is the only college which receives any 
detailed individual treatment. This is justified by the author 
on the ground of Trinity’s undoubted prominence during the 
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period and in some respects on account of its representative 
character. However, Johnians may feel rather hurt at some- 
what niggardly treatment. Mr. Winstanley has much to say 
on the daily life of the university and its members, including 
undergraduates, and the relations of Town and Gown, during 
these sixty years. It is an admirable survey written with a 
care, vigour and vividness which should appeal to a large 
circle of readers. 


MEMORY HOLD-THE-DOOR.* 
The door through which John Buchan looked back on his 


memories and impressions, and which he here unlatches in 
generous fashion so that we may share them, opens on a rich, 
varied landscape and a no less varied company, mostly of 
men distinguished in different walks of life. The book makes 
as fascinating reading as any of its author’s well-known 
romances or serious historical studies ; it reveals a lovable, 
many-sided personality, at once shrewd and tolerant, at home 
in society and in solitudes, modest and humorous, a scholar 
and a sportsman. A lover of literature, as his apt quotations 
from the classics and from English poetry and prose show, he 
loved also the pursuits of outdoor life—fishing, mountaineering 
and deer-stalking—and Nature for herself, from the Border 
setting of his boyhood (whence he took his title of Tweeds- 
muir) to the Oxfordshire countryside, the South African veldt, 
and pastoral America. Few can have filled so many roles with 
ability and distinction. He gave the best of himself to them 
all—to university life, the Bar, partnership in a publishing 
firm, the study of military history (Cromwell and Montrose 
being two of his heroes) and his Parliamentary duties. His 
gifts as an administrator were first shown when, under Milner, 
he helped in the reconstruction of South African agricultural 
life after the Boer War ; they mark his all-too-brief Governor- 
Generalship of Canada. In his estimate of Milner in this book 
John Buchan admits his limitations, but considers that he was 
unfairly judged in some respects. This, and other vivid 
character sketches, loyal but discriminating, of public men 
whom our author knew intimately, enable readers to know 
them too; they include, among others, Lord Grey and 
§* Memory Hold-the-Door. By John Buchan. Hodder & Stoughton. 1940. 12s. 6d. 
VoL. CLVHI. ) 48 
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Balfour (two of the statesmen he most reverenced), Haig, 
Haldane, T. E. Lawrence, Raymond Asquith, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, F. E. Smith, and Henry James. A filial tribute is also 
paid to his father and mother. One of Buchan’s most con- 
genial appointments was, he tells us, that of Lord High Com- 
missioner to the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
in 1933 and 1934. His sympathetic nature is seen in his 
understanding of the Boers, and of American life and charac- 
teristics as described here ; perhaps his severest verdicts are 
bestowed on the group of post-war intellectuals. In his later 
years Buchan confesses to fears that our civilisation might be 
decaying, but these fears were dispelled by the virile response 
called forth by the “ rude challenge ” of the dictators. 
E.G. 5. 


ITALY IN THE MAKING.* 


It is no exaggeration to say that this, the third volume of 
this series, more than ever confirms the impression that the 
Cambridge University Press promises to give us the best 
history of the Risorgimento, such a history as, so far, has not 
appeared even in Italy; so rich is the new documentation, 
drawn from all European sources, and so great not merely the 
spirit of impartiality that characterises it, but above all the 
sympathetic insight into situations and personalities. Cer- 
tainly the writer of this review does not know of any living 
Italian historian of the Rzsorgimento who compels us to 
sympathise with the personality of Radetsky as these authors 
do and who enables us to catch sight of the inner springs of his 
army. Certainly only an Englishman could have helped us 
to do justice to such a great extent to the personalities of 
Charles Albert and Pius IX. Even now to anyone who has 
grown up in Italy and went through the curriculum of an 
Italian education, especially if he has been in touch with 
adherents of this or that party or current of public opinion 
during the process of the making of modern Italy, such an 
impartiality, so full of warm sympathy for the most opposite 
sides, seems almost superhuman. The writer of these lines 
could testify how even‘inow, people of great education 

* Italy in the Making. (January 1st, 1848, to November roth, 1848.) By G. H. F. 


and J. Berkeley. Cambridge University Press. 1940. 3rd Vol. 25s., 2nd Vol. 21s., 
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and whom excellent academic and ecclesiastical and ascetic 
training should have made deeply self-detached, such as some 
of his Rosminian acquaintances, are unable to see the logic 
of Pius [X’s refusal to agree to declare war against Austria 
on behalf of Italy’s national unity and independence; so 
much the spirit of nationality prevails in them even over their 
religious convictions. The writer does not hesitate to say 
that in no present-day Italian historical text-book is the story 
of Pius [X’s short experiment in Liberal Papacy so fully and 
sympathetically told and the horror of Pellegrino Rossi’s 
murder so effectively conveyed. The beginnings of the Roman 
Republic of 1849 are as tragically dark as the end of it is 
magnificent and creative. Our authors are right. Pius IX, 
by his Allocution of April z9th, 1848, saved, perhaps for ever, 
the international character of the Papacy. “ Had he declared 
war against Austria in 1848 and then perhaps again in 1859 
and in 1866, the Holy See would have become an adjunct of 
United Italy, admitted to be such by its own High Priest. 
Roman Catholicism would have been swamped by nationalism 
—which was the true religion of the nineteenth century—but 
will not be the religion of the world to come. In order to retain 
its international character it was necessary for the Holy See 
to cast off its temporal and earthly ties completely. Not until 
then could it denationalise itself and emerge as one of the 
greatest spiritual forces of the future.” 
ANGELO CRESPI. 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Is Germany a Hopeless Case?, by Rudolf Olden (Allen & Unwin, 
4s. 6d.), gives a concise survey of the last two centuries and tries to 
show that there are two Germanies. He describes the aggressive 
Prussian spirit, Frederick’s aggressive policy, then the attacks of 1864, 
1866, 1870, 1914, and 1939. But besides the attacker Frederick there 
was the great German literature of Weimar, cosmopolitan and humane, 
side by side with Bismarck liberal forces, fighting for a liberally inclined 
Germany, not for one under Prussia’s reactionary and materialistic 
leadership. After the breakdown of 1918 those better German forces 
got the upper hand and worked for reconciliation and co-operation. But 
alone they were too weak to effect a lasting transformation of the 
people: they needed help from outside which did not come. The con- 
servative Governments of the Western Powers granted them hardly a 
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concession which would have strengthened their political situation, yet 
granted those concessions later on to reactionary Governments, granted 
them to Hitler. If, therefore, after this second war the better elements 
in Germany rule again, this chance must not be missed, then the 
good-natured Germany must be helped to win a lasting internal 
victory over the bad one and voluntarily and honestly to take her 
place in the community of the European nations. 


* * * * * 


Nazis and Germans, by Harold Picton,* has sprung from the author’s 
own experiences, stretching over several years, in Germany. The book 
gives a short cross section through German history since Versailles, 
and argues that economic distress, inflation, and reparations have 
caused the German soul to get out of balance and made it susceptible 
to Hitlerism. Now consciences are completely dead or intimidated in 
Germany. “ The murder of the soul of their people has been the Nazi 
way to power.” We see the persecutions of the Jews and Christians 
and the horrors of the concentration camps. Some original reports 
from the camps are terrible documents. As to religion, we hear the 
following Nazi explanation: “ The will of God reveals itself in German 
blood, the will of the Father is the nation.”? The author cites the 
beautiful and courageous letter of Dr. Otto Dibelius who protested 
against this blasphemy. But what are we to say to the following 
sentence of a nationalist manifesto: “ This Jesus is the enemy of all 
Germans”? But Mr. Picton knew also many Germans who are utterly 
opposed to this barbarism. Very interesting are his quotations from 
German sources, especially the letters of persons in high positions with 
the Nazis. 


* * * * * 


German Perspectives, by R. Hinton Thomas (Heffer, Cambridge, 6s.), 
shows an exact and intimate knowledge of recent German literature. 
It comprises several topics of the last two or three decades and succeeds 
in very cleverly exhibiting their basic motives. The essays on Expres- 
sionism in Germany and one on Expressionism and the Hellenic Ideal 
show us how experimental this whole German epoch was, how aimless 
and resultless, how it produced little or nothing that will remain. One 
essay pursues the traces and image of Goethe in the twentieth century, 
another investigates the relation of the sensitive poet Kafka to Kier- 
kegaard. Two deal with Austrian literature: one analyses the relation 
of the melancholy lyric poet Lenau to Beethoven, and the second gives 
a picture of the poet Richard Schaukal, the lyricist of that Austria 
which ended in 1918. This is a very beautiful analysis, although it 
omits to do justice also to his important poetical and critical prose. 


* Foreword by G. P. Gooch. Allen & Unwin. 53. 
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